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HAUPTMANN — DER FREUND 
VON THOMAS MANN!’ 


Musik und des Verewigten eigenes Wort: man hatte wohl am besten getan, 
meine Damen und Herren, diese Stunde des Gedenkens, der Trauer, der 
Freude, der Liebe, der Feier einer Unsterblichkeit ganz und gar darauf zu 
stellen. Wozu noch mich rufen, dass ich zwischen dies beides, grosse Musik 
und des grossen Dichters Wort, eine “Wiirdigung’ — so heisst es ja wohl — 
mit darein gebe, deren Unzulinglichkeit mir im voraus feststeht: Aber da 
man es wiinschte, da vor allem seine verehrungswiirdige Witwe mich 
auszeichnete durch den Wunsch, ich méchte heute mit Ihnen sein und zu 
Ihnen sprechen — wie hatte ich es abschlagen kénnen und diirfen, dem 
Andenken Gerhart Hauptmanns Ehrfurcht zu erweisen, seinem immer- 
wahrenden Dasein zu huldigen?: Wir begehen die neunzigste Wiederkehr 
scines Geburtstages. In zehn Jahren wird man wieder beisammen sein, hier 
und tiberall in Deutschland, wird in Festwochen seine Dramen spielen, sein 
Leben, dieses mit Werk, mit lauter Werk gesegnete Leben betrachten, sich 
seines Fortlebens versichern; und in weiteren und weiteren fiinfundzwanzig 
Jahren, wenn hundert nach seinem hundertsten Geburtstag vergangen sind, 
werden andere deutsche Generationen dasselbe tun— zum Zeichen einer 
Lebenskraft, iiber die keine Hinfilligkeit des Fleisches etwas vermag und die 
kein Grab verschlingt, weil sie des Geistes ist. 

Es hatte seine Reize und war doch recht miissig und falsch, mit dem Gegen- 
satz von Geist und Leben zu spielen, den Geist gar als den Widersacher des 
Lebens zu verschreien. Als ob Geist nicht Leben wire und Kraft des Lebens; 
als ob nicht in ihm das Leben noch einmal, stirker, hdéher, sinnvoller lebte, 
und als ob er nicht in einem geradezu biologischen Sinn lebenschaffend zu 
wirken verméchte! Es gab cine Zeit, nach dem Ersten Weltkrieg, wo ein 
expressionistisches Literatengeschlecht sich darin gefiel, dem Werke Haupt- 
manns das ‘Geistige’ abzusprechen. Und doch ist nichts eindrucksvoller, 
um nicht zu sagen: interessanter, an diesem grossen, weitgespannten, immer- 
fort fruchtbaren und solche Kritik majestatisch iiberdauernden Leben als 
die geistgewollten, geistbewirkten vitalen Zustréme, die seiner Natur 
beschieden waren und die aus dem schmalen und blisslichen, wohl etwas 
brustkranken, sektiererisch abstinenten Jiingling von einst den breiten und 
stimmigen, lebensstolzen Mann, den riistigen Zecher und starken Esser, den 
Eichbaum und den kéniglichen Greis machten, der, aus einem kleineren 
Geschlechte ragend und durch seine Person auf grésste Erinnerungen anspie- 
lend, das Dichterisch-Deutsche in gelassenem Selbstbewusstsein reprasen- 
tierte. 

1 Rede, gehalten am 9. November 1952 im Rahmen der Frankfurter Gerhart-Hauptmann-W oche. 
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Dreizehn Jahre jiinger als er, habe ich ihn in seiner Friihzeit nicht gekannt- 
Ich war ein Knabe damals, als Vor Sonnenauf gang das biirgerliche Publi- 
kum von 1889 in Aufruhr versetzte— ein Publikum, das sich vom glatt 
eingehenden Epigonentum nicht trennen wollte, die neuen Probleme, von 
denen die Literatur bewegt war, die neue Sprache, die sie ftihrte, als poesie- 
widrig verlachte und von sich wies. Von dem theatergeschichtlichen Siege 
des Weber-Dramas, vier Jahre spater, traf nur cin schwacher Widerhall das 
Ohr des Achtzehnjahrigen, der gerade erst aus der Haft seiner engen Vater- 
stadt sich lésen wollte. Mein Weg ftihrte nach Miinchen dann, nicht nach 
Berlin, wo jene Schlachten geschlagen wurden. Hauptmanns wachsendes 
Werk aber trat mir natiirlich auch in der siiddeutschen Hauptstadt, obgieich 
mein Lieben und Lernen weit mehr dem Epischen, dem europiischen 
Roman zugewandt war als dem Drama, fortwahrend entgegen und half 
meine Jugend bilden, senkte sich mit seinem sozialen Mitleidsethos, seiner 
wehen, wissenden Menschlichkeit — und, nicht zu vergessen, mit seiner 
Sprachkunst, der geheimen und offenen, tief in meine Empfianglichkeit. 

Merkwiirdig genug: der Naturalismus war an der literarischen Tagesord- 
nung, und Gerhart Hauptmann galt als sein Fahnentriger — zu Recht; mit 
einem Teil seines dichterischen Wesens gehérte er ihm wirklich an. Aber 
zugleich spielte ja ganz anderes in die Wandlungen der Zeit und ihren Willen 
hinein, was mit kruder Naturwiedergabe wenig zu tun hatte, ja ihr strikt 
widersprach: Die geisterhaften Suggestionen der spiten [bsen-Stiicke waren 
da; die vom franzésischen Parnass herstammende, esoterische Spracher- 
neucrung Stefan Georges, in ihrer Art ebenso revolutionar und herausfor- 
dernd wie der naturalistische Biirgerschreck; die symbolistischen Friihdramen 
Maeterlincks mit ihrer hochbeklommenen Traumsprache, die kulturgesit- 
tigte, ephebische und wienerischmiirbe Kunst Hugo von Hofmannsthals; der 
pathetisch moralisierende Sexualzirkus Frank Wedckinds; Rilke und sein so 
neuer, so verftihrerischer lyrischer Laut — das alles behauptete Gleichzeitig- 
keit, war alles Willensausdruck dieser sehr reich bewegten Zeit, in der viele 
Str6mungen, persdnlich bestimmt und einheitlich gepragt doch auch wieder 
von der Epoche, sich iiberkreuzten und ineinander iibergingen. 

Schickte ich selber mich nicht nachgerade an, einen Roman zu schreiben, 
eine Familienchronik, die unverkennbare Merkmale des Naturalismus trug, 
ihrer epischen Haltung, ihrer Kunstgesinnung nach aber doch unwillkiirlich 
sowohl hinter ihn zuriick wie iiber ihn hinausging: Wie hitte, bei allem 
lernenden Aufblick zu dem mir gattungsmissig Verwandteren, nicht eine 
schon herangereifte zeitgendssische Produktivitit wie die Hauptmanns mich 
fesseln und belehren sollen — eine so siegreiche, in welcher so viele Tendenzen 
der literarischen Weltstunde zusammenwirkten, Neuromantisches friih ins 
Realistische eingegangen war, kimpferische Enthiillung der Wirklichkeit 
sich mit Poesie verflocht, und die Auflésung abgeniitzter Formen deutlich zu 
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neuer Verpflichtung ftihrte: Da war Wahrheit und Rhythmus, Umsturz 
und Kunst — oder, wie der alte Fontane an seine Tochter schon tiber das 
‘sociale Drama’ Vor Sonnenaufgang geschrieben hatte: ‘Er gibt das Leben, 
wic es ist, in seinem vollen Graus; er tut nichts zu, aber er zieht auch nichts ab. 
Dabei (und das ist der Hauptwitz und der Hauptgrund meiner Bewunde- 
rung) spricht sich in dem, was dem Laien einfach als abgeschriebenes Leben 
erscheint, ein Mass von Kunist aus, wie es nicht grésser gedacht werden kann.’ 

Nein, von Anfang an war das nicht abgeschriebene Wirklichkeit und 
naturalistischer Sansculottismus, sondern Kunst — und zwar eine Kunst, die 
friih schon durchs Moderne und Mundartliche das zeitlos Vorbildliche, 
Klassische durchschimmern liess. Der seinem Greisenalter die Iphigenien in 
Delphi und Aulis, die Agamemnon- und Elektra-Dramen abgewann — in 
seiner besten Kraft, mit sechsunddreissig, schrieb er den Fulirmann Henschel: 
im rauhen Gewand volkstiimlich-realistischer Gegenwart eine attische 
Tragédie. Taglich immer nur ein paar Zeilen, erzahlte er, habe er dem 
Manuskript hinzugefitigt — “und so ist denn’, sagte der Alte mit der Humor- 
miene, die wir kannten, “dieses klassische Meisterwerk entstanden’. 

Es war Richard Dehmel, der ihm und uns die heimliche Gebundenheit, 
den ‘inneren Vers’ seiner angeblich naturalistischen schlesischen Volkssprache 
nachwies, den Rhythmiker also in ihm erkannte, dessen Dichten sich oft, wie 
am Schluss des Michael Kramer, fast ohne Gedanken oder in dusserster 
Gedankenvagheit, nur auf der Sprache wiegt. Wie liebte ich diesen letzten 
Akt mit Arnold Kramers Sarg im Schein der Kerzen, wenn der Tod den gar- 
stigen Menschen verklart und erhoben hat — der Tod, diese ‘mildeste Form 
des Lebens, der ewigen Liebe Meisterstiick’! Da fallen Worte von den 
Lippen des Vaters, halb artikulierte Worte, von Geftihl ganz voll, cinem 
Grundgefiihl Hauptmannscher Dichtung, dem Geftihl ftir das Unbe- 
ereifliche des kosmisch-metaphysischen Schicksals der Menschheit. “Wo 
sollen wir landen, wo treiben wir hin? Warum jauchzen wir manchmal ins 
Ungewisse? Wir Kleinen, im Ungeheuren Verlassenen? Als wenn wir 
wiissten, wohin es geht.’ (Zur Beethoven-Maske:) ‘So hast du gejauchzt! — 
Und was hast du gewusst?— Von irdischen Festen ist es nichts! — Der 
Himmel der Pfaffen ist es nicht! Das ist es nicht und jen’s ist es nicht, aber 
was .. . was wird es wohl sein am Ende?’ 

Oft musste ich beim Anblick seines Werkes an Gogol denken, der seine 
grosse Romangroteske Tote Seelen, diese bitterste, grimmigste Satire auf 
die russische Wirklichkeit, ‘ein Poem’ nannte— mit Recht, da aus der 
krassen Komik des Wirklichen sich das gesanghaft Poetische fortwahrend 
hymnisch erhebt. So war Hauptmanns Realismus und Naturalismus von 
Anfang durchwirkt und rhythmisiert von Poesie, die kliglich ergreifend in 
Schluck und Jau noch aus der Seele des armen, zum Fiirsten mystifizierten 
Schnapsbruders erbliiht, als er anfangt, von dem Fass mit Branntwein zu 
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phantasieren — ‘Herrgott, is das gruss — da saufa ja viel tausend Schmetter- 
linge’; der finster-melodramatischen Poesie, die waltet, als in den Ratten 
Bruno Melchelke beim Gelaut der Kirchenglocken des Sonntagmorgens 
seinen Mord berichtet: “Da war ick nu och’n bisken frisch — und denn war 
et — denn war et halt so jekommen.’ Die himmlischen Fieberphantasien des 
armen Hannele sind nicht, wie hartherzige Kritik meinte, spekulativ- 
kontrasthaft dem sozialen Elend aufgesetzt — erbarmungsvoll, das Leiden 
heiligend entschwebt Traumsang der Engel der grauen Prosa des Wirklichen: 


Es leuchtet von unseren Fiissen 

der griine Schein unserer Heimat; 
es blitzen im Grund unserer Augen 
die Zinnen der ewigen Stadt. 


Und in wie herrlichen Blankversen schreitet das dramatische Gedicht, 
worin der stolzeste der Manner, cin Herr der Welt und Liebling der Gotter, 
durch ekle Krankheit zum Jammerbild, zum Schreckgespenst fiir die 
Menschen gedemiitigt wird: 


Heinrich der Herr, er trug sich wie ein Tiirk, 

der seidne Turban sass auf seinem Haupt, 
Araberblut war sein milchweisser Hengst, 

und klingelnd unterm Zeichen des Propheten, 
umhiipft von giildnen Monden, schritt das Tier. — 
Ihm hat daftir der Gott der Christenheit 

das Zeichen von Aleppo angeheftet . . . 


Ich habe diese Verse nicht aufschlagen miissen, frei fallen sie mir ein, denn 
durch die Jahrzehnte haben sie mich begleitet, dem alten und neuen Schén- 
heitsgut fremder Prigung angehGrend, das ich, immer rezitierbar, mit mir 
trage, und als ich spater den schon von weissem Haar umlohten Meister 
persOnlich traf, habe ich ihm gesagt, dass mir Der arme Heinrich, dies Poem 
von Glanz, Fall und Wiederaufrichtung, unter all dem Seinen am innigsten 
ans Herz gewachsen sei. 

Dazu kam es noch lange nicht. Von weitem sah ich ihn fortschreiten auf 
seinem tiber uns alle erhdhten Lebens- und Schépferwege, mit Ehrerbie- 
tung, zuweilen zweifelnd, nachlassend wohl cinmal in der Bewunderung, 
aber Geringschitzung immer im Herzen fiir jenen Literatenvorwurf der 
‘Ungeistigkeit’, der mit unwissendem Wort etwas Ehrwiirdig-Ergreifendes 
meinte: eine grossartige Gebundenheit im Dichterischen, ein Irrationales, 
das bei ihm mit den Jahren in demselben Mass, wie sein biologisches Leben 
fester, robuster, majestatischer wurde, mehr und mehr heraufdrangte — wohl 
am reichsten in dem Fragment gebliebenen Alterswerk Der grosse Traum, 
einem bestiirzenden In- und Miteinander von Vollendung und Unvollen- 
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dung, formal bewundernswerten Terzinen, in denen ein Gedringe von 
kiinstlerisch selbst von ihm nicht véllig zu bewiltigenden Visionen 
emporquillt. Wir haben vor uns ein Lebenswerk gewaltigen Umfangs, 
durch das gleichwohl bei weitem nicht alles bemeistert und in die 
Klarheit gehoben, bei weitem nicht alles Werk und Gestalt geworden 
ist, was dieser Mensch in sich trug. Es war in ihm eine Traumfiile, die ihn, 
wie wir wissen, aus dem Schlafe schreien liess und deren ordnende, das 
Ungegliickte, ja Missliche ganz vermeidende Bewiltigung tiber Menschen- 
kraft ging. Man kann, wenn man wahr, auch nur wahrhaft pietatvoll sein 
will, das Hexameterepos von Till Eulenspiegel als Ganzes nicht unbedingt 
preisen — mir ist, als sei es ein Vergehen am Leiden, es leichten Herzens ins 
Selig-Ruhmvolle zu versetzen. Aber als Beispiel fiir das irrationale Traum- 
heraufquellen, das ich meine, soll die Vision von der nicht mehr aufgehenden 
Sonne, im achten Abenteuer, genannt sein —héchst grossartig, héchst 
schaudervoll, wie sie ist, von der Nachtangst, dem kosmischen Schrecken 
zeugend, der in ihm wohnte und erschiitternden Ausdruck gefunden hat 
in einem kleinen Gedicht von 1934: 


Durchdrungen von Pein, gemartert schwer 

von Sorge und Sehnsuchtsschmerzen 
durchwach’ ich die Nacht, ach, die lange Nacht, 
in Trinen mit pochendem Herzen — 


Halt aus, halt aus nur diese Nacht, 

sonst ist es um dich geschehen, 

sonst hast du gestern zum letztenmal 

in die funkelnde Sonne gesehen. 

O rufe, o rufe mit wildem Schrei 

den lésenden Jubel der Sonnen, 

sonst hat dich die schwarze Spinne, die Nacht, 
fiir Ewigkeiten umsponnen. 


Hauptmann als Dichter des sozialen Mitleids — das ist ein Gemeinplatz, 
und auch ich habe ihn wiederholt. In Wirklichkeit ist es nicht sowohl das 
Mitleid — dieses “Das Madel, was muss die gelitten haben!’ — wovon sein 
ehrwiirdiges Werk seelisch lebt, sondern das Leiden selbst und an sich: das 
im Albtraum zu héchster Qual und durch ringendes Schépfertum manchmal 
zu michtiger Bildhaftigkeit gesteigerte Leiden — woran? an den Greueln der 
Menschheit, ihrem dimonisch-ritselhaften Los und zumal unter dem, was 
sie selbst sich an Folter und Jammer bereitet. Davon kiinden grandiose Pas- 
sagen — es verrat sich in ihnen — besonders im Grossen Traum —, Passagen, 
worin ungeheure Leidenskraft Bild wird, formvollendetes Bild, dicht neben 
dem Bezweifelbaren und Misslichen wieder; und was Wunder, dass, wenn 
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mir recht ist, die letzten, die Greisendramen der vierziger Jahre, vollig 
beherrscht sind von dieser Leidenskraft, da sie doch alle vier wohl cin 
Fliichten sind aus dem gewiirgten Verstummen der Hitler-Zeit in die Masken 
der Blutwelt der Atriden. 

Oder man hGre die Rechnung des Henkers Gérg in dem Inquisitionsdrama 
Magnus Garbe: ‘Einen Malefikanten in Ocl gegossen, 24 Floren. — Einen 
lebendig gevierteilt, 15 Fl. 30 Kreuzer. — Eine Person mit dem Schwert 
hingerichtet vom Leben zum Tod, 10 Floren. Sodann den K6rper aufs Rad 
gelegt. — Einen Menschen gehenket, 10 Fl. — 4 Ketzer lebendig verbrannt, 
30 Fl.’ — Irgendwie trug dieser Dichtermensch die Bluthistorie der Mensch- 
heit, insonders auch der deutschen, in sich — gequilter, leibhaftig leidender 
als irgendein anderer. Michael Kramer: “Schn Se, da liegt einer Mutter 
Sohn! — Grausame Bestien sind doch die Menschen! . . . Ihr tatet dasselbe 
dem Gottessohn! Ihr tut es ihm heute wie dazumal! ...’ Bei einer jiingsten 
Wiedereinstudierung dieses Stiickes hat die deutsche Presse etwas gemerkt. 
Sie fand, da zeige sich deutlichst nun doch, dass lange vor Tennessee Williams 
(und anderen von heute) Gerhart Hauptmann war. Und, wollen wir 
hinzufiigen, mit ganz anderer Herzenskraft doch wohl und ganz anderem 
Griff. 

Leiden — Blut — der Schrecken der Nacht: und daraus denn nun, inbriin- 
stig verschlungen damit, das Verlangen nach Schénheit, Licht, nach dem 
‘lésenden Jubel der Sonnen’. Daraus, zusammen damit die Liebe zum 
Friihling Griechenlands, so offiziell wie riihrend mit einundsiebzig Jahren 
einbekannt bei der Emennung zum Korrespondierenden Mitglied der 
Athener Akademie: ‘Ich bin durch leidenschaftliche Neigung seit meiner 
Friihzeit mit Athen verbunden.’ Die Neigung zu Athen, zu Griechenland, 
zu lichter Sch6nheit, die Sehnsucht nach der Genesung am Leiblichen, an 
freier Sinnlichkeit, an Frauenpracht, wie sie in seinem spiateren Dichten 
immer stirker hervortritt, war ‘leidenschaftlich’, war aus Leiden geboren, 
und seine Erotik lebt aus der Zwiefaltigkeit von Leidens- und Schénheits- 
inbrunst. Da sind die christlich zarten, bleichsiichtigen, wie transparenten 
Seelenmigdlein, die Hannele, Ottegebe, Elsalil in der Winterballade, und 
da sind die naturhaften Evasgestalten, géttinnengleich, wie die Agata des 
Ketzers von Soana, mit der betérenden Siisse ihrer fast héhnisch gekriusel- 
ten Lippen, ihrem Nacken, ihren Schultern, ‘gegen deren Anspruch es 
keinen Schutz, keine Waffe gibt’, ihrer von Lebensschaudern beseligten und 
bewegten Brust. “Sie stieg aus der Tiefe der Welt empor und stieg an dem 
Staunenden vorbei— und sie steigt und steigt in die Ewigkeit, als die, in 
deren gnadenlose Hinde Himmel und HGlle tiberanwortet sind.’ — Welche 
Trunkenheit! Welches Ucberwaltigtsein von sinnlicher Herrlichkeit! Und 
bei weitem ist das in seiner Dichtung das einzige Beispiel nicht enthusias- 
tischer Verfallenheit, tiefer Hingenommenheit vom Ewig-Leiblichen. Der 
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Gekreuzigte und Dionysos waren in dieser Seele mythisch vereinigt, wie in 
derjenigen Nietzsches — der Schmerzensmann, der Mann von Gethsemane, 
und der das Gewand im sakralen Tanze raftende Heidenpriester. . . . 

Ist mir nicht, als hatte ich eben zitiert — und zwar nicht mehr ihn, sondern 
mich selbst? Und dennoch ihn, wie ich ihn zitiert, das heisst: beschworen 
habe in einem Roman, in dem das Erlebnis seiner Persénlichkeit cin Stiick 
skurriler Dichtung geworden ist? Ich kann’s nicht bereuen, noch heute, 
nach mehr als einem Vierteljahrhundert, es nicht verwiinschen, so schwarz 
man es mir angestrichen hat. In dieser Stunde sollte ich ihn feiern — ich habe 
es, wenn auch siindiger Weise, besser, dauernder getan in jenem Stiick 
Dichtung. Denn nur dichterisch, nicht mit dem zerlegenden Wort, kann 
man dem Irrational-Dichterischen begegnen. 

Es ist itiber diese Untat — eine Untat der Faszination — so viel gezischelt 
und geschwatzt worden: — warum soll ich nicht reden davon im Schutz der 
Verzeihung, die seine grossartige Giite mir gewahrt hat? — Wie ich sagte, 
ich bin ihm pers6nlich nahe getreten, als er in seiner Fiille stand, mit achtund- 
vierzig dem Einundsechzigjahrigen, in Bozen-Gries, Herbst 1923, als sein 
Arbeitssinnen dem Grossen Traum und der Insel der grossen Mutter galt 
und meines dem Zauberberg. Nichtssagende, fliichtige Begegnungen da 
und dort waren vorangegangen; jetzt, nahe dem Scheitelpunkt meines 
Lebens, auf der Ueberhiéhe des seinen, fiihrte der Zufall uns unter dem Dach 
derselben Hotel-Pension zusammen, eines Hauses, das den Blick auf die 
Berge des ‘Rosengartens’ hatte, und in all meiner Bedriicktheit durch 
erzahlerische Sorgen, ein momentan ratloses Festsitzen, das mir gerade 
zustiess, teilte ich von Herzen seine Freude iiber diese Fiigung. Gemeinsame 
Abende; die Frauen verstanden einander: und er zog mich an sich, wollte 
mich zum Genossen seiner geliebten Trinksitzungen in Bozener Wein- 
hausern und lachte mich herzlich aus, wenn mir nach all dem kalten Wein, 
den ich nur seinetwegen trank, der heisse Kaffee gar so wohl tat. Meiner 
Zigarre sah er, der Nichtraucher, mich angelegentlicher zusprechen als der 
Bacchusgabe, die ihn labte und erhdhte, und sah es mit amiisiertem Wohl- 
gefallen. “Er roocht!’ sagte er in behaglichem Schlesisch — zufrieden offen- 
bar, dass ich doch auch einer Passion frénte. Autogrammjiger dringten 
herein und umlagerten ihn mit Albums und Papierbliattern, ohne sich 
begreiflicherweise um mich im geringsten zu kiimmern. Mir war das recht, 
nicht ihm. Nie vergesse ich, wie seine Herzensgiite diese mir durchaus 
willkommene Vernachlissigung, dies mein Verschwinden neben ihm nicht 
dulden wollte, ja, wie es ihn in Verlegenheit setzte. ‘Meine Herrschaften’, 
sagte er mit erhobenem Finger, “Sie scheinen gar nicht zu wissen, wer hier 
denn doch auch noch . . . Kurzum, Sie sind in Gefahr, sich eine Gelegenheit 
... — ‘Aber lassen Sie doch!’ bat ich, aber er gab nicht Ruhe, bis die Leute 
auch mir ihre Notizbiicher und Papierfetzen vorlegten. 
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Wenn wir sic los waren, scharmuzierte er mit der Kellnerin, hielt ihr vor 
in komischem Herzeleid, dass sie ihn — nein, nein — dass sie ihn doch nicht 
wahrhaft liebe. Sie war ein recht diirftiges Frauenzimmer. Aber, des Gottes 
voll, sah er Helenen in jedem Weibe. Und unvergesslich ist es mir auch, in 
wie hoher, wiirdig zusammengenommener Haltung er, wenn wir heim- 
kamen, an dem devot lichelnden Hotelpersonal voriiberschritt. 

Damals sah ich ihn jeden Tag, sah ihn immer an, hing an seinen Lippen, 
seinen Gebirden, und in mir hiess es: “Das ist er!’ Noch einmal; ich war in 
erzaihlerischer Not, ich trachtete nach einer Figur, die kompositionell langst 
vorgesehen war und die ich jetzt gerade einzuftihren hatte, die ich aber nicht 
sah, nicht hérte, nicht besass. Unruhig und besorgt war ich nach Bozen 
gekommen, und was mir dort zuteil wurde, war cine Vision. Kein anderes 
Wort passt. Glauben Sie doch nicht, dass ich ihn belauert und heimtiickisch 
beschlossen hitte, ihn abzukonterfeien. So geht dergleichen nicht vor sich, 
nicht so kleinlich und schlecht. Man ‘beobachtet’ nicht mit einem Blick, der 
sich an der Wirklichkeit zum Schauen bricht. Mit jenem “Das ist er’ war 
nicht er, der giitige, grosse Freund, gemeint. Gemeint war die wunderlich 
tragische Gestalt, die sich in meinem Roman erhob, Mynheer Peeperkorns 
Gestalt, des bannenden Redners im betiubenden Donner des Wasserfalls, 
der irrationalen “Persdnlichkeit’, des herrscherlichen ‘Formats’, neben dem 
die intellektuellen Schwitzer und Pidagogen, die dialektischen Kampf hahne 
des Bildungsromans verzwergen. Jetzt eben, wahrend ich diese Ansprache 
niederschrieb, kam mir das Buch wieder vor Augen, da ein Liebhaber es 
mir zur Signierung sandte; ich las die drei Kapitel nach, in denen ich den 
stindhaften Verrat begangen, und ich gestehe Ihnen: ich war ergriffen von der 
iiberwirklichen Getroffenheit dieser Portratphantasie. Das ist kein schnédes 
Zerrbild — es ist kein Verrat, meine geehrten ZuhGrer, sondern eine Huldi- 
gung, und als Niederschlag der riihrend gréssten Erfahrung im Menschlich- 
Personlichen, die mir je zuteil wurde, mag es der Nachwelt von dem 
Erlebnis seines Daseins, von seines Wesens weher Festlichkeit mehr iiber- 
liefern, als noch so viele kritische Monographien je verméchten. 

Festlichkeit, sage ich, war um ihn, um diesen Menschen reiner Wiirde, der 
ganz dem Werk geweiht war, alle widerstrebenden Krifte in sich zum 
Dienst an der Gestaltung gebindigt hielt und zur “festivitas’ erhob. Er liebte 
dies Wort, ich habe es oft von ihm gehért. Von Feiern des Jahresturnus, 
Kalenderfesten hielt er nicht viel. Dem Dichter, sagte er, sei jeder Tag ein 
Festtag — was sentimental und gespreizt klingen méchte in jedem anderen 
Munde. Von seinen Lippen kommend, des Traumgequialten, des schmerz- 
haften Dionysiers, war es ein grosses Wort. Und seinem Deutschland, an 
dem er hing wie der Sohn an der Mutter, das er liebte bis in seine diisterste 
Verirrung hinein, wird das Werk, das er ihm schenkte, eine hohe festivitas 
bleiben — allezeit. 
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FONTANE’S ENGLISH JOURNEYS 
BY D. BARLOW 


FONTANE’S interest in England dates from his earliest years. His father was 
an ardent admirer of Sir Walter Scott, and the patrician traders of Swine- 
miinde, in whose circles his parents moved, must often have talked to him 
of the English merchants with whom they had direct connections. The 
naive wonder which he felt for all things English during these early years 
is expressed in his autobiography where he tells how, as a boy, he would 
watch for hours the Scots engineer Macdonald operating his dredger, and 
how later during his apprenticeship to the chemist Wilhelm Rose his thoughts 
would often travel over the sea with the casks of extractum graminis which his 
employer used to export to London and Brighton. As Fontane grew older 
it was to his radical sympathies that England primarily appealed, and the 
desire to see at first hand the home of democracy and liberty became ever 
stronger with the passing years. The opportunity for such a visit presented 
itself unexpectedly when in the summer of 1844 he was invited to accompany 
an old school-friend on a short excursion to London with all principal 
expenses paid. 

Fontane’s first visit to England lasted from May 28th to June 6th, and 
for ten days he was able to look upon the land of his youthful dreams with 
the eyes of an excited tourist. Apart from a brief glimpse of Windsor his 
sight-seeing was confined to London and its immediate environs, but he 
contrived to make the most of his stay and visited among other places of 
interest Westminster Abbey, the Tower and Hampton Court. Unfortunately 
his recorded impressions of these places are sketchy in the extreme, though 
the poem Der Towerbrand, written in December of the same year, bears 
witness to the feeling of awe with which he must have gazed upon the 
Tower with all its sinister associations. It is the totality of London rather 
than its individual aspects which most impresses him, and he tells us that the 
only way for a visitor to appreciate its character is for him to mingle with 
its crowds or travel through its main thoroughfares on the outside of an 
omnibus, absorbing all its sights and sounds as they present themselves in 
their endless kaleidoscopic variety. The bustle of the traffic, the riders in 
Hyde Park, the brightness of Oxford Street at night and the luxuriant 
splendour of the West End shops, these are the things which appeal most 
to his imagination during this first visit and stimulate him to a constant 
flow of lyrical effusion brimming over with wonder and delight. As for the 
people, his limited knowledge of the language prevents him as yet from 
making their intimate acquaintance, though he has enthusiastic reports to 
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make of British kindness and hospitality. Even the cabmen who overcharge 
him give him no real cause for complaint. 

Fontane came to England in 1844 with the intention of discovering free- 
dom and democracy and he was in no way disillusioned by what he saw. 
The free British press and the fearless parliamentary opposition call forth his 
unbounded admiration. He is amazed by the political consciousness of the 
man in the street, and the Englishman’s sense of national pride, an emotion 
which he finds so sadly lacking in his own country, moves him to envy. He 
admits that poverty exists amongst the lower classes, but what other state, 
he asks, has shown sufficient humanity to found hospitals for its war- 
veterans? And in a few sentences he draws a parallel between the economic 
prosperity of the Englishman and the German: “Der Englinder, selbst der 
gemeine Mann, macht Anspriiche und nennt — das ist ein Faktum! — Kartof- 
feln haben... h un gern; im sichsischen Erzgebirge aber heisst Kartoffeln 
haben — reich, beneidenswert reich sein.’ 

These early observations, which remained unpublished at the time, are 
mainly interesting in so far as they shed light upon the intensity of Fontane’s 
Liberal convictions at this stage of his career. The events of 1848, however, 
banished his radical sympathies to such an extent that by 1851 he had become 
press-correspondent for the Conservative Preussische Zeitung, and it was in 
this capacity that he made his second visit to England in 1852 with instruc- 
tions to comment on British institutions, politics, art and science. From 
the first he was aware that his reactions to English life would be very different 
from those of 1844, and writing to his mother soon after his arrival he 
declares, referring to the reports he has heard from his own countrymen 
about life in Britain: “Wieviel daran wahr ist, lass’ ich dahingestellt, aber 
das darf ich bereits versichern, dass mein diesmaliges Urteil tiber England 
anders ausfallen wird als vor acht Jahren. Ich war damals unerfahren, 
gutmiitig und, wenn ich so sagen darf, schwarmerisch genug, alles, was ich 
anders fand, auch sofort besser zu finden.’ 

Fontane’s second stay in England lasted for a period of some four and a 
half months from April 22nd to September roth. It was not altogether a 
happy stay and the high hopes with which he entered the country soon met 
with disillusionment. Finance was a constant source of anxiety, for he had 
no regular salary and the terms of his appointment were uncertain. More- 
over, he quickly discovered that the cost of living in London was twice that 
of Berlin and lack of means compelled him to live in the dingiest of 
apartments and to eat the poorest of food. For a time he hoped that the 
Prussian ambassador Bunsen would assist him in finding some regular form 
of employment — he even thought of a chair at Oxford or Cambridge — but 
Bunsen was a supporter of the Bethmann-Hollweg opposition party and 
secretly suspicious of the newly reformed radical who had decided to asso- 
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ciate himself with Manteuffel’s policy. So here too he encountered disap- 
pointment. What galled him most of all, however, and helped to create in 
his mind a feeling of bitterness towards the English people, was his failure 
to achieve social recognition. In Germany he felt that as a man of letters he 
was already a person of some importance, whereas in England his claims to 
fame consistently went unrecognized. Repeatedly he complains in his 
correspondence of this period that his letters of introduction are ignored and 
that he is not treated with the respect he deserves. 

As in 1844 Fontane was confined to London for almost the whole of his 
stay and the confident manner in which he passes judgment on British life 
as a whole from his limited experiences in the metropolis often proves as 
irritating to the modern English reader as his earlier reflections had proved 
amusing. But this time at least he embarks upon a systematic study of 
English life with a definite end in view: he hopes, as he tells us, to acquire 
knowledge and experience and thus better equip himself for a later career in 
Germany. His observations now prove highly selective, though they cover 
a wide variety of strange and often fascinating topics ranging from an 
account of a visit to the dens of thieves and cut-throats in Wapping and St. 
Giles to a description of a cricket match between disabled war-veterans on 
Kennington Oval. There are, however, two subjects which interest him 
above all others and to which he returns again and again. These are the 
English character and English political life. 

All the English virtues which Fontane had extolled in 1844 now seem to 
him a thing of the past. Writing to his wife about the renowned hospitality 
of the British he declares: 


Das Vorurteil gegen die Fremden ist unausrottbar: man betrachet sie wie einen 
Heuschreckenschwarm, der als grosse Landplage iiber diese Insel gekommen 
ist... Wenn Dir in Deutschland einer was von englischer Noblesse und 
Hospitalitat erzahlt, so kannst Du ihm dreist ins Gesicht lachen. 


British conservatism, so often praised by foreigners, he interprets simply as 
lack of initiative. All social life is ruined for him by the emphasis laid upon 
stiff formality and etiquette. And in vehement terms he denounces the 
egoism of the English, their lack of Menschenkenntnis and their ignorance of 
all happenings outside their own country. He deplores the stupidity of the 
lower classes who crowd the press-offices waiting for the latest racing-news, 
and satirizes the social snobbery of the bourgeoisie with their craze for being 
‘out of town’ in summer and their mania for being ‘in the fashion’. But the 
two aspects of the English character to which he takes most exception are 
first the emphasis laid on appearances and secondly the importance attached 


to material prosperity. 
The desire to keep up appearances — ‘das brennende Verlangen nach 
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Reprisentation’ — seems to Fontane one of the most reprehensible features 
of the English way of life. No Englishman, he asserts, can accept the idea 
of an honest man in a shabby coat, whereas a rogue is sure to prosper in 
Britain provided that he always takes good care to appear well dressed. 
And in a few short strokes he depicts the extremes to which the mania for 
‘good tone’ can be taken amongst families of distinction: 


Die Colburns sind ein altes Geschlecht; nachweislich seit drei Jahrhunderten 
hat nie ein Colburn sein Diner an anderem Platz als im Parlour des Hauses zu 
sich genommen, und es ware Verrat an einer grossen Vergangenheit, von 
dieser Scite abzugehen. Nic, seit den Tagen der KSnigin Elizabeth, hat ein 
Colburn bei Tische sich selbst bedient, und wenn sich’s nach Gottes uner- 
forschlichem Ratschluss fiigen sollte, dass die Colburns zu Bettlern wiirden, so 
wiirden sie sich nach einem Unterbettler umsehen, der ihnen auch dann noch 
die geschenkten potatoes prasentierte. 


Readers of Trollope will probably agree that here Fontane has put his 
finger upon one of the greatest of English foibles. But his denunciation of 
the Englishman’s alleged craze for wealth and material prosperity only 
reveals a total misappreciation of the economic development of Britain 
during the early days of the Victorian era. Sharing the sentiments of the 
Prussian aristocracy, which tended to remain averse to industrial enterprise 
until the last decades of the nineteenth century, he feels that the desire for 
material prosperity as an end in itself is a kind of disease: 


Spekulationen, Rennen, und die Jagd nach Geld, Hochmut, wenn es erjagt ist, 
und Verehrung vor dem, der es erjagt hat, der ganze Kultus des goldnen 
Kalbes ist die grosse Krankheit des englischen Volkes. 


The energy and zeal of the English business-man, which contributed so 
much to British economic supremacy in the following century, lead, in his 
opinion, directly to materialism: 


Die Woche verrinnt in rastlosem Mammondienst und der Tag des Herrn ist 
eitel Liige und Schein. Mechanisch wandern die Fiisse in die Kirche, aber 
die Seele durchjagt schon wieder die City-Strassen und sucht in den Spalten 
des Bérsenberichts nach Gewinn oder Verlust. 


Almost the whole of English life, Fontane would assure us, is corrupted by 
this hypocrisy and materialism. Strangely enough he appears ignorant of the 
religious revival centred around the Oxford Movement. 

English institutions are treated by Fontane in the same disparaging manner. 


The British legal system he finds outmoded, inefficient and corrupt. In the | 


antiquated British army, he complains, promotion is sold and not awarded 
according to merit. (He might have added that in the Prussian regular army 
it was awarded according to social rank.) The English Sunday seems to him 
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a tyrannical denial of personal freedom. Even the street-musicians strike 
him as a vulgar commercializing of art and he finds that for the most part 
the Englishman is devoid of musical or artistic tastes. But it is when he comes 
to examine more closely British political life that his greatest disillusionment 
occurs. Popular sovereignty, which had seemed the cure for all national ills 
in 1844, now appears farcical. He discovers that the tactics of parliamentary 
candidates are unscrupulous and corrupt, and his earlier convictions with 
regard to the political consciousness of the masses are now decisively rejected. 
Even his old ideas about British liberty are quite shattered: ‘Neben einer 
Habeas-Korpus-Akte existiert noch ein Irland und neben einem Gesetz der 
Freiheit noch immer ein Gesetz der Intoleranz.’ Britain, he asserts, is 
governed not by its parliament or its people, but by a capitalistic oligarchy: 
“Weder Volk noch Parlament, weder Adel noch Geistlichkeit beherrschen 
England, sondern die Herren in Liverpool und in der City von London.’ 
Evidently he is unaware of the progressive factory-legislation of the eighteen- 
forties which was achieved through the parliamentary methods he so much 
despises. 

it would be an error to assume that Fontane finds nothing whatsoever to 
praise in England. The valour of the British soldier, the national pride of the 
common people, the restrained elegance of the English garden, the cleanness 
of the towns, for these and many other things he has admiration and even 
envy. Where issues of importance are concerned, however, his comparisons 
between Germany and England are nearly always to the detriment of the 
latter. It seems to him that for the Englishman the external aspects of life — 
material comforts, prestige, social position — are all important, whereas the 
German tends to lay greater stress upon the less obtrusive but more worth- 
while features of existence: personal happiness, the attainment of knowledge 
and culture. He informs us that the great defect of the English way of life 
is that it places Schein before Wahrheit: ‘England und Deutschland verhalten 
sich zu einander wie Form und Inhalt, wie Schein und Sein.’ Or as he ex- 
presses it in a letter to Wilhelm von Wolfsohn: 


England ist gross, schén, erhebend, aber auch wieder klein, beschrankt und 
langweilig. Der iussere Mensch hat es dort weiter gebracht, jede Art der 
Reprasentation steht in Flor and lasst uns als blosse Stiimper erscheinen . . . 
Aber innerlich sind wir weiter und iiberhaupt wohl die ersten. 


In the novel Frau Jenny Treibel a similar contrast is drawn between the 
opposite poles of Schein and Wahrheit. There the true German Biirger who 
attempts to preserve the really important values of life is opposed to the 
Berlin bourgeois who lives only for externals and believes only in appear- 
ances. Fontane, in fact, dislikes England because he considers it funda- 
mentally bourgeois. He believes that the rise of the English bourgeoisie, 
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whilst assuring the attainment of political democracy, has also involved the 
loss of true social democracy. And there can be no doubt about which of the 
two he rates higher: ‘Das Wort von der Freiheit und Gleichheit ist nirgends 
weniger eine Phrase als bei uns. Wir haben keine politische Demokratic, 
aber eine soziale.’ Germany, he maintains, may still have her different social 
classes, but England has a caste-system based on wealth which is as rigid as 
that of China: in bourgeois England individuals are bound together accord- 
ing to the means which they happen to possess, in democratic Germany on 
the other hand education is able to transcend the limits of class and to unite 
all men in a common culture. The distorted character of these comparisons 
is only too obvious. It is indeed ironical that Fontane was later to portray 
in his novels the misery and unhappiness which the rigid Prussian caste- 
system could impose upon the individual who proved bold enough to flout 
its conventions. The interesting thing is that, like Heine before him, he could 
be so blind to English virtues and so uncharitable towards English foibles. 

On September roth, 1855, Fontane began his third sojourn in England. 
this time as editor of a Deutsch-Englische Korrespondenz through the publica- 
tion of which the Prussian government hoped to establish more cordial 
relations with England. He soon found the hack-work involved in this task 
uncongenial, however, and when the Korrespondenz came to an end in 
March 1856 persuaded the government to allow him to remain in England 
simply as official press-agent, a post which he occupied until the fall of the 
Manteuffel ministry compelled his return to Germany in January 1859. 
As in 1852 Fontane arrived in England with high hopes. He believed that 
with his improved knowledge of the language and his greater experience 
of English life he would be able at last to achieve the social distinction which 
had been denied him on his previous visit. But before long all the difficulties 
and petty frustrations which had beset him earlier began to make their 
reappearance. Finance was again a major source of anxiety — he tells us how 
he is unable to pay social calls because he has insufficient money to buy 
himself a new coat — and he still failed to gain the ‘Achtung und Anerken- 
nung’ to which he thought he was entitled. The summer of 1857 saw some 
return to optimism, for in July his wife and family joined him in London and 
he was granted a regular and adequate salary. Even so, the ‘geistige Verein- 
samung’ of which he so often complains during these years continued to vex 
and frustrate him to the end of his stay. 

Fontane travelled widely during his last years in England, visiting indus- 
trial towns of the north, Manchester and Liverpool, as well as places of 
historical interest such as Canterbury, Oxford and Chester. He also made a 
comprehensive tour of Scotland in August 1858 with his friend Bernhard 
von Lepel. Yet his observations during these travels contain little that may 
be called original. He has no eyes for the rapid economic development of 
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the north, whilst Chester and Oxford only call forth some rather futile 
comparisons with Nuremberg. In Scotland, where the wildness of the 
scenery and the primitiveness of the people remind him of his own Mark 
Brandenburg, he is more at home, though it is mainly the historical associa- 
tions of the country which interest him. Glasgow, for example, is not 
deemed worthy of exploration. It might be thought that these extensive 
travels would broaden Fontane’s experience of Britain and provide him with 
a better insight into the ways and habits of her people. The reverse is the 
case. He seems to detect no essential difference between the people of 
Manchester and those of London and his comments on the English character 
and English institutions are as caustic as ever. The London business-man still 
remains for him the prototype of the Englishman and, notwithstanding his 
odd profession of a liking for the English middle-class, his harsh references 
to British greed, prejudice, intolerance, self-esteem, ignorance and worship 
of tradition show that his opinions have scarcely changed from those of 
18§2. 

The subjects which Fontane selects for comment during these last years 
in England are even more varied than before. In one article he describes a 
state procession and in another provides an account of a local London 
murder; on one occasion he will offer his reflections on the Indian Mutiny 
and on another tell how the introduction of the German Christmas-tree is 
changing the character of a traditional English festival. Political life, how- 
ever, has now become his main interest, and the ignorance of the British in 
this sphere strikes him more forcibly than ever. The educated Englishman, 
he discovers, is incapable of original political thinking, whilst the masses 
reveal a total indifference towards political issues unless a matter of direct 
interest to them — ‘eine Brot- oder Bierfrage’ — is involved. There is a good 
deal of unconscious irony here, for within two decades the political apathy 
of the middle-classes in Germany was to bring about the obliteration of the 
last vestiges of Liberalism and democracy under Bismarck’s policy of 
‘blood and iron’. Similar short-sightedness and distortion characterize his 
comparison of the German and English press: 


Die deutsche Presse aller Parteien setzt eine Ehre darin, Fakten zu bringen und 
bringt sie, gleichviel ob sie ihr passen oder nicht. Die englische Presse iibt ein 
bestandiges Unterschlagungssystem. Sie steht nie im Dienst der Wahrheit, 
sondern immer nur der Partei, und ordnet dieser alles andere unter. 


The longer Fontane remained in England the more did he become con- 
vinced of the hypocrisy of British foreign and colonial policy, which seemed 
to him shameless imperialism. At the same time he quite believed that 
British supremacy in world affairs was rapidly drawing to an end. Already 
in 1852 he had maintained that a favourable combination of circumstances 
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rather than the indomitable character of the British people had helped to 
create for England her privileged position in the world, and now he became 
more convinced than ever of the mythical nature of her military invinci- 
bility. The intense nationalism of all sections of her people, which on earlier 
visits had seemed to him the foundation for British greatness, now revealed 
itself as an illusion and he decided that only a small fraction of the population 
possessed any genuine national consciousness: 


England darf nicht nach Millionen, sondern kann nur nach Hunderttausenden 
gerechnet werden. Die Adels- und Mittelklassen, sie sind es, sie bilden jenes 
stolze englische Volk, dessen Nationalgefiih] sprichwértlich geworden ist. 


Fontane’s interest in England never waned and, to the end of his life, he 
engaged in a regular correspondence with his friend James Morris who kept 
him supplied with English periodicals and the latest information on English 
social and political life. In his last years he still confidently predicted the end 
of British hegemony in Europe and the imminent disintegration of the British 
Empire. Russia and America, he believed with some prescience, were the 
great powers of the future to whom Britain must eventually yield her 
privileged position in the world. His dislike of the English character and 
his antipathy to the English way of life never underwent any serious modi- 
fication. Im Coupé, 1884, cites prejudice, coldness and social snobbery as the 
chief characteristics of the British people, and Pastor Lorenzen in Der 
Stechlin, 1898, is outspoken in his denunciation of English materialism and 
hypocrisy: : 

Sie sind driiben schrecklich ‘runtergekommen, weil der Kult von dem 
goldenen Kalbe bestaindig wachst; lauter Jobber und die vornehme Welt 
obenan; sie sagen ‘Christus’ und meinen Kattun. 


Yet in later years Fontane often looked back upon his stays in England with 
a certain amount of pleasure. The picturesqueness of English life remained 
vividly impressed upon his memory and he realized too that his experiences 
in England were of the utmost importance for his later development, since 
it was there that he acquired the faculty of systematic observation of men’s 
habits and the ability to regard objectively the political and social life of his 
own country. 

In his descriptions of England and English life Fontane had many famous 
predecessors, among whom may be numbered Achim von Arnim, Ph. 
Moritz and Heinrich Heine. It is especially with Heine, who visited Britain 
in 1827, that he invites comparison, and the extent to which the two men 
agree in their estimates of English life is remarkable in view of their vastly 
different temperaments and convictions. Heine too found the Englishman 
cold, vain, intolerant, hypocritical and interested only in his personal com- 
forts. Like Fontane he deplored the stiff formality of English social life and 
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its supposedly rigid caste-system, which seemed to him more deep-rooted 
than in any other country of western Europe. And finally he experienced 
the same gradual disillusionment with regard to British democracy, though 
for him the British ruling-class was made up, not of rich bourgeois indus- 
trialists, but of decadent lords and bishops. Between them, in fact, Heine 
and Fontane, perhaps more than any other writers of the period, contrived 
to build up in the minds of their fellow-countrymen — Liberal and Con- 
servative, bourgeois and aristocrat — an unrepresentative and much distorted 
picture of English life, habits and institutions, a picture which survived well 
into the first decades of the twentieth century and which is still to be found 
amongst some sections of German society even today. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The main sources for Fontane’s views on England are: Ein Sommer in London 
1852, Jenseit des Tweed: Bilder und Briefe aus Schottland 1858-9, Aus England: Studien 
und Briefe iiber Londoner Theater, Kunst und Presse, and Bilderbuch aus England, 
edited by Friedrich Fontane, Berlin 1938. Useful information is also to be found 
in Fontane’s autobiography Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig and in the correspondence 
for the years 1844, 1852, 1855-59 








RUDOLF HENZ AND THE NEW AUSTRIAN LITERATURE 
BY JETHRO BITHELL 


SINCE 1920 there has been a revival of literature in Austria, and it has gained 
momentum since the end of the last Great War. Its outstanding feature is the 
intensification of Roman Catholicism, and indeed of the conversion to 
Catholicism of free-thinking authors. The most notable of the converts is 
Felix Braun (born in 1885), a Jew by race, and a close friend of the famous 
writers of Austria’s neo-classical period, of Hofmannsthal, Schnitzler, Rilke, 
Stefan Zweig, and the rest. Felix Braun’s mysticism winds along in a mellow 
light of dream in his latest book to be published, Briefe in das Jenseits (1952); 
the story — the first to be written after his return from England to Austria — 
is that of one who has said farewell to the world here below; his Heimkehr is 
to Austria, but also in a deeper sense to the world beyond. From a remote 
Alpine village he indites letters to his loved ones who are dead: to his mother, 
to Stefan Zweig, to Rilke. Incidentally the description of Rilke in one of the 
epistles is memorable: the last time the ‘best-loved poet of our time’ had 
visited the writer in his little hotel in Paris, the talk had turned on religion, 
and Rilke had said: ‘Erwarten Sie nichts Katholisches von mir!’ But: “das 
wunderbare Blau seiner iibergrossen Kinderaugen — so viel Blau iiberfiillte 
sie, dass selbst das Weisse davon blau schien—, war es denn nicht das des 
Himmels selbst?’ 

Felix Braun has told the story of the earlier years of his life in one of the 
most remarkable of recent German autobiographies, Das Licht der Welt 
(1949). The title is revealing: it is a term from Spanish mysticism, in which 
the dark night of the soul (la noche oscura) is-dispersed by the Saviour, the 
Light of the World. More facile of comprehension to the common man is 
the little volume Die dunkle Nacht der Seele (1952), possibly the loveliest 
translation in any language of the mystical lyrics of St. John of the Cross, 
which centuries before had inspired the Trutz Nachtigall of Friedrich von 
Spee. It is noteworthy that the title of the first volume of Felix Braun’s 
Die gesammelten Werke, which are to be published by the Amandus-Verlag 
in Vienna, is Der Stachel in der Seéle. This labyrinth of mystical doctrine 
was completed during his exile; it is an endlessly winding interpretation of 
Catholic doctrine, a Dantesque vision of a Purgatory here below. The 
mortal seeks religious conviction in his probings through the night of the 
soul, la noche oscura; and the Stachel in der Seele is das Natiirlithe; what is in 
man and is his nature but is alien to God. (Rilke’s blue eyes, alas! had seen 
this as ‘reality’: Liebende halten einander abseits,/ernst, im drmlichen Gras, und 
Hunde haben Natur.) We shall see that Rudolf Henz, whose practical though 
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extreme Catholicism is at the opposite pole from that of Felix Braun, sees 
salvation for his heroes, and above all for Austria, in building up oneself, 
with the better nature that is in one; the teaching of Der Stachel in der Seele 
is that man must strip off the false mask of self and acknowledge (to God) 
his personal guilt and insufficiency; he must do so prisoned in space and 
time, but his roots and his crown of leaves reach into a kingdom without 
time and space that is one with the eternal. Here, we read on the dust-cover 
of the book, is ‘ein Wort Osterreichs an die Welt’. Another word of Austria 
— of pre-war Austria it is true — has reached the world more universally in 
the voice of Kafka; and if the two probings of human consciousness are to be 
compared it would not be easy to establish that the dark folds of mystery 
are pierced more by the one than by the other, or that either brings the 
purification (Lauterung) which is claimed for Felix Braun’s book. If practical 
effect is here more to the purpose, then Rudolf Henz’s word to the world, 
and his doctrine of Waidlung or Verwandlung till a vigorous helpful person- 
ality is attained, is more likely to rouse and convert the common run of 
mankind. 

Nevertheless, if it is a question of doctrine, none of the new Austrian 
writers is so determined a Catholic as Rudolf Henz; he is indeed a prophet of 
redemption by a return from the welter of post-war Hitlerian chaos to the 
folding arms of Mother Church. There is, however, no raw or blatant pro- 
paganda — neither is there, of course, in Felix Braun’s ultra-refined and 
illumined Christianity — in Henz’s writings; indeed there is nothing that 
need repel Protestant or free-thinker; the brunt of his insistent message holds 
good for all; it is, quite simply, that each of us must find his better self, not 
to serve self, but to be fit to serve his fellow-men, and in the first place the 
men of his own nation. This doctrine Henz is in a position to send out 
literally as a message, not only as a popular author but also as Programm- 
direktor der Ravag (Radioverkchrs-Aktiengesellschaft), the Austrian broad- 
casting system. . 

Henz was born in 1897 in Gopfritz an der Wild in Lower Austria, the 
homeland in the narrower sense which he describes so vividly in his novel 
Begegnung im September. His father was a teacher, his mother a farmer’s 
daughter from the Waldviertel. From 1915 to 1918 he served as a soldier 
on all fronts and then took his doctor’s degree at Vienna in German literature 
and philology, with history of art as subsidiary. From 1938 to 1945 he was a 
free-lance writer, and at the same time a glass painter and a restorer of old 
church windows. 

In his lyric verse Henz ranges from free rhythms — winged, to begin with, 
with expressionistic fervour — to formalist metres; the latter, however, 
particularly his distiches and terze rime, sometimes only read true to pattern 
if fixed accentuation is discarded in favour of rhetorical or phonetical 
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emphasis and free syllabic division. This free scansional system is, of course, 
that which has been adopted by those German poets of today who are 
influenced by the accentual pattern of our Eliotic poets; but it can be shown — 
and this certainly holds good in the case of Henz — that it derives from the 
late poetry of Rilke, and through Rilke from Klopstock, whom Rilke from 
1909 onwards zealously studied. The best lyrics of Lieder eines Heimkehrers 
(1919), Unter Briidern und Baumen (1929), and Doblinger Hymnen (1936) are 
taken over into Wort in der Zeit (1945). Osterreichische Trilogie (1950) is in 
three sections: Klage — Preislied — Mahnung. The first, Klage, is a dirge for 
Austria, “vexation of the world’; plaintive or angry sonnets bemoan the 
mellifluous and facile rhyming of poets who sing amid the jeers of cynics 
until they die worn out in their sterility. In the slow-rolling distiches of 
Preislied there is warm praise of the homeland. For in Austria there is no 
sundering of city and mountain; darkly o’ershadowed hill-pent lakes, or 
lakes shimmering in the sun’s glare, are linked in a living unison with far-flung 
forests; and no Austrian lives islanded in remote solitude beyond the light 
and knowledge that the illumined city will afford him. “The song of herds- 
men from our uplands sounds in the symphonic choir. Our dance waltzes 
round the world. Austria is the heart of the West, the very bridge of nations. 
The hour is grim indeed; but transformation to a new being (Verwandlung) 
is by the grace of God; by His mercy hard knocks and torture bring health 
restored. Imperishable glory looks up to us yet and ever from wrack and 
ruin that can be swept away and shall be. The hours may rot, but in a realm 
saved and secured; and in misery we are still at home.’ In the didactic 
quatrains of Mahnung there is something of Walter von der Vogelweide’s 
practical exhortation to his fellow-countrymen; only by being the best t ha 
is in you, Austrians are told, can you win over the powers that pursue and 
press you close. 

Henz, one imagines, was more at home in his university days in his studies 
of art than in the tedious toils of Germanistik. At all events art looms large in 
the best of his work. Many of his chief characters are painters; and in 
particular the unnamed narrator of Begegnung im September is not merely a 
painter but is palpably a self-portrait of Henz. He is commissioned to paint 
a new frieze to replace a famous one that has been destroyed by lightning in 
a village church; in like manner Henz accepted the task of restoring stained 
glass windows; and his cycle of poems Bei der Arbeit an den Klosterneuburger 
Scheiben, which forms part of Wort in der Zeit, was reprinted separately in 
1950 with an informative introduction in which the history of stained glass is 
narrated and the ingredients and production of the material are explained. 
But the cycle of poems fundamentally forms a parable of all that an intel- 
lectual of today has to go through. The war was raging, and the artist's 
workshop was in the cellar of the monastery which served as an air-raid 
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shelter. Here, while bombs were falling above, he devoted himself to the 
task of preserving the precious remnants of an age long gone by. Henz 
knew they had been created, in days when war raged, and hate and envy and 
avarice were rampant, by craftsmen to whom what they conjured into glass 
was divine truth; and he, too, in a like reign of terror, feels the same. Not 
bombs alone, but the denial of God, the worship of power and of a single 
man were more grievous than war and hunger, fire, and the peril of death. 
In the sixth poem he hails the saintly artists of the Middle Ages. You, he 
cries, built your high cathedrals amid the greed of priests and the carousing 
of knights, when the Pope was venal and the Emperor was a nonentity; but 
you painted as though God alone was in the world. And such too am I, he 
cries, no romantic visionary rhyming an idle dream of ancient days, but one 
sure of himself and proud. I am old as the hills and, once again, a beginning. 

In all this paean of Austria, in these lyrics straight from the heart of an 
Austrian, we have something that goes to our own hearts and sustains our 
love of, our reverence for that vexed and persecuted and lovely land. 
More remote from our comprehension must be the heroically laboured 
monumental epic Der Turm der Welt (1951). This panorama of evil days 
was slowly evolved and completed; it was begun in 1943, at a time when, as 
Henz pertinently comments, ‘the world of workmen envisaged in Ernst 
Jiinger’s Der Arbeiter (1932) had its demonic realization’. To Henz the war 
was the inevitable consequence of all the hybrid attempts to defy God and to 
build the Tower of Babel, that primitive symbol of all terrestrial paradises 
dreamed of by man. The epic rears itself to a towering edifice by heaping in 
a close articulation symbol on symbol. Man is symbolized as the Mason who 
at first labours on the Tower, but flees from it when his eyes are opened. 
Three attempts to save mankind are symbolized by the three kingdoms of 
the Blind, the Deaf and the Dumb, who in themselves represent the col- 
lectivization of the masses, the termite states of organized and exploited 
labour, the presumptuous pride and the individual self-worship which is 
rampant today. In each of the three kingdoms man is not himself, but the 
slave of the ruler of each in turn, the ‘All-seer’ of the Blind, the Ego-centric of 
the Deaf, the Whipper-in of the Dumb. From this visionary world the 
Mason flees and wages war on the realm of Evil; he implores the saints, 
Thomas Aquinas, Francis of Assisi, and St. Paul, to reshape the world of 
chaos by brotherly love and the Holy Spirit. In a final vision of judgment 
the Mason sees, from the tower of his cathedral, the lemurs of the Blind, the 
Deaf and the Dumb climbing ever higher to fight the last battle of Evil with 
God. At this moment the wisdom of salvation comes upon him: only he 
who, like Paul before Damascus, is blind, deaf and dumb, can burst through 
the walls of his own flesh, cast down the Tower of Babel in his own soul, and 
find his way back to the arms of a loving God. It will be clear from this 
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summary that the epic is an allegory in the most expansive sense of the term 
and intensively conceived and executed in the very spirit of Piers Plowman, of 
Der Ackermann aus Bohmen, of the Pilgrim’s Progress. But one is inclined to 
ask: do not these classical and more or less ramified allegories live more by 
the human interest that transfigures them than by the doctrine they inculcate: 
The high religious purpose of Henz’s allegory must be acknowledged; but 
whether salvation awaits us in a humble return to the faith of our fathers or 
in a frank acceptance of the scientific facts of existence is a problem that must 
occupy the critic of literature or the didactic moralist. At all events the epic 
marks a deliberate return to the artistry of the Middle Ages. 

As a novelist Henz began with Die Gaukler (1932), Dennoch Mensch (1936) 
and Die Hundsmiihle (1939). They already adumbrate the paramount theme 
and purpose of his riper work. But the impression should not be created that 
one main didactic lesson is hammered in to the extent of monotony. Nothing 
could be farther from the fact. It all amounts to anti-communism, possibly 
to anti-socialism, in spite of the fact that these first novels were intended to be 
‘Christian-socialist’ (christlich-sozial); it is not an obsession, it is a conviction. 
There would indeed be monotony if the characters were all of a piece. That 
they are finely varied and contrasted is best seen from the next novel' — if 
novel it is, rather than a searching and delicately ventured study of states of 
mind in a group of characters who meet in and radiate from the woodland 
village of Wegnitz, in the Thayatal, the district of Henz’s own boyhood and 
upbringing. The book takes the form of entries in the narrator’s diary, 
diversified by extracts from letters to his wife Toni, whom he has left 
behind with his children in Vienna. His name is not mentioned; but we 
know who he is: his wife is Toni, and Toni is the wife of the hero of Die 
Gaukler — in the upshot a self-portrait of the author. We are all Gaukler, the 
lesson runs, till we find our Gestalt and put off our Gauklertum; and there are 
other links of evidence that enable us to identify this ‘narrator’ with Henz in 
his search of himself. What is clear from the diary entries is that the narrator 
is, to begin with, at peace with himself; his Gauklertum has been worn down 
in the fires of intense feeling; but he has still not found himself. There is no 
need to know what these previous experiences have been, except in so far as 
they are sketched out in the diary extracts; the unnamed narrator is the 
personality (Gestalt) that the novelist has created, from his own experience of 
life and his own mental progress, to be a symbol of man fighting his fate. 
Even the historical novels which follow have the same subjective base and 
precisely the same didactive purpose. Ten years before the narrator had 
relinquished painting to be a bank manager; a safe occupation, but it brought 
him no satisfaction. We think at once of Gottfried Keller, who was a painter 
and then for safety’s sake Stadtschreiber of Ziirich, and whose Der griine 
Heinrich is also — but how differently! — subjective; we think of Henz him- 
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self as Director of the Ravag and as restorer of stained glass windows. The 
narrator now relinquishes his banking post and takes refuge in the district 
where his youth had been passed (the Thayatal). Here his father had been 
an elementary schoolmaster; and he associates with the schoolmaster of 
Wegnitz, who is known far and wide as an expert in rural customs, dancing 
and singing; he is a Volkskundler. But there is no question of the narrator 
being a deserter from life, fleeing into a village idyll or into the far-far-away 
land of fairy-tales (Marchenferne). There is no mood even of the Bauern- 
novelle, though there are elements of it; for in Henz’s conception regeneration 
of character (Wandlung) may come in the quiet of the country but not from 
the country; the return is to pristine self (‘weil in Zeiten der Wandlung der 
Mensch von der Kindheit her sich wiederholen muss’). The return to pristine 
innocence is achieved by his sacrifice of Magda, a woman with whom he had 
had a love affair when both were students together, and whom he now meets 
again when she is betrothed to Guido, who has built a factory in the village. 
It is clear that Magda and Guido have been thrown together and that their 
marriage would be a convenience to both; but it is also clear that Magda, with 
her volatile artistic temperament, her shifting fits of fancy and (as appears) 
her suppressed heats of passion, is fit wife — or companion in love — of the 
suppressed painter who is now on the way to finding his way back to 
painting. The fundamental problem, therefore, is the liberty of love — in the 
artistically gifted for their like. But there is also duty; and the narrator would 
not find his better selfiflhe were untrue to the mother of his children. Magda, 
since she is not yet married, is free; but the reader’s sympathy is with Guido, 
an enlightened man as well as a man of the world. There is another facet of 
the conflict: for the narrator Magda is das Fremde. This is another concept that 
Henz hammers in: the Gestalt must cut himself off from all that is alien to 
what is to be his better self. He must keep to a narrow moral and mental 
range; for this Henz’s term is Einschicht; he must have a single purpose and 
be one thing only. 

Another term of Henz’s which serves to inculcate the doctrine of being 
something is Besonderheit — the quality of besondere Menschen. This, however, 
may apply to others than the centre character; and indeed what gives Begeg- 
nung im September its peculiar mark of distinction is the number of these 
people with special qualities of mind and character, and the range and variety 
of their Besonderheiten. The psychological handling shows the touch of a 
master; and this holds, too, for the Kunstgeschichte which is the outer frame 
of this very complicated story. There is much play, too, with Volkskunde, 
though here there is a touch of irony. The characters are perhaps too finely 
worked out to be humanly possible; moreover the narrative jumps from 
episode to episode and is hard to follow as the threads lose themselves. This 
piecemeal construction is the general mark of Henz’s build-up in his novels. 
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Begegnung im September, more than any other book of Henz’s, gives a clue to 
his technique. There is subtlety; the trend of the action and the import of 
the ideas are veiled, so veiled that the story cannot be classified directly as 
allegory; for allegory speaks plainly to plain man. But certainly all is symbol. 
The frieze the narrator is painting for the church is patently allegory. Really 
it represents — and the way this is gradually brought home to the reader is 
marvellous — what the narrator has seen and experienced during his stay in 
the district; he visualizes it as the life that was lived, and on the frieze it is 
the symbol or allegory of this life — and of life in general: the lower life of 
man (the earth) and the higher life (the skies, and our yearning for what is 
beyond life). 

If all is symbol, and if the sum total of the symbols is allegory, is not what- 
ever story there may be just the inculcation of ideas? And are we humanly 
drawn to these characters who represent ideas? The answer must be that, 
although when the reading is done the ideas and the lesson remain as per- 
manent possessions, while we are reading we take the liveliest interest in the 
characters, major or minor, and that when they are problematic, as the finest 
conceived of them are, we are fascinated by the unravelling of the problem. 
Psychologically and pathologically interesting is Magda, a marvel of a 
woman, ripe and restless because unfulfilled. On the surface all ends well; 
Magda (faute de mieux) fulfils her marital contract with the factory owner 
while the painter goes back, morally fortified, to his Toni. 

Henz’s historical novels are adequately documented, but tend to lose 
historical veracity because of the novelist’s insistent didactic modernity. In 
Der Kurier des Kaisers (1941) service to country is put first; as it happens (but 
by the grace of God in a country so corruptly ruled) the hero helps to rout 
the invading Turk, and can then return to hearth and home. But by 
doing so (Verzicht muss sein) he forfeits his prospects as a diplomat in Vienna, 
or as Vienna's representative abroad; and the problem again remains whether 
the Gestalt is lessened or not by relinquishment of the highest possible use of 
the hero’s qualities — here just to live as the mayor of a provincial town. 
This genius of diplomacy was as a boy brought up as a baker in a town on 
the Hungarian frontier. As a youth he learns Turkish with the help of a 
Turk who happens to be in the town, and (we are told) speaks the language 
like a Turk. This, as all linguists will agree, is a dubious miracle, whereas the 
painless acquisition of mathematics and other sciences by a rustic — the 
central theme of the novel Peter Anich — is a possibility proven by the testi- 
mony of Gottsched (or so we are told). In due course Nussbaumer goes to 
Turkey as an adjunct to the deputation sent to arrange a prolongation of the 
armistice between the two countries. What we get is a stirring panorama of 
the happenings of the period (1664-83). As there is no possibility of getting 
a passport to leave Turkey Nussbaumer serves as a Tartar (he has — another 
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linguistic miracle — acquired the Tartar language) in a regiment probing its 
way to Vienna, and his adventures throw light on the motley make-up of the 
Turkish forces. The hero succeeds in getting into Vienna, and has a con- 
siderable part in the defeat of the enemy. Masterly in its handling of a great 
mass of detail is the description of the plague which raged in the Austrian 
territories in 1679; we know how terrible this was from another description 
of it, that in Merks Wien by the preacher Abraham a Sancta Clara, of whom 
we catch a glimpse (as well as of Prince Eugene of Savoy) towards the end 
of the novel. 

Der grosse Sturm, Lebensroman Walthers von der Vogelweide (1943) is one of 
a series of recent Austrian novels which describe the lives of famous people: 
F. T. Csokor’s Gottes General (Loyola; five years older than Zuckmayer’s 
Der Teufelsgeneral), Nora Wydenbruck’s Meister Tilman Riemenschneider, 
Hans Holm’s Der Schwan von Avon, Johann Gunert’s Das Leben des Malers 
Vincent van Gogh,* Carl Pidoll’s Verklungenes Spiel (Beethoven and the tragic 
story of his ailment), Oskar Maurus Fontana’s Der Engel der Barmherzigkeit 
(the story of Florence Nightingale). Franz Grillparzer, Einsamer unter Genies- 
sern (1931), has the special interest of being written by Friedrich Schreyvogel, 
a descendant of Grillparzer’s friend. The Vogelweide novel differs widely 
from that of another Austrian vie romancée of earlier date, Franz Karl Ginz- 
key’s Der von der Vogelweide, mainly because Henz’s ethical intentions are 
those of his work generally; what is important in Henz’s tale is the very soul 
of a poet who is a symbol of the troubled mentality of our own period. The 
story, started by the poet’s crusading song, is in part told by Walther himself 
by way of skilfully introduced retrospect. The action is heightened and inten- 
sified by the clash of character between Walther and Gottfried von Neifen, 
who continues the realistic fashion of verse which had been introduced by 
Neidhart von Reuenthal; and thus the classical pattern of the Minnesang is 
contrasted with the horseplay and jingle of its decay (das Fremde). The novel 
was suppressed by the Nazis; Walther was to them a national hero, but as a 
champion of Germany against the Pope. Moreover Henz’s picture of Fried- 
rich I is that of a ruffianly and godless totalitarian. 

In Ein Bauer greift an die Sterne (1943; in the new edition of 1947 re- 
christened Peter Anich der Sternsucher) we have the story of a Tyrolese peasant 
who teaches himself mathematics, astronomy and surveying; in good time 
he invents scientific instruments and produces terrestrial and celestial globes 
which were the wonders of the world and are still famous; above all he pro- 
duces the first adequately correct map of his homeland, Tyrol. Though 
Peter was in the main self-taught, he for years walked at week-ends to 
Innsbruck, some hours’ distance from his home, and was helped by a pro- 
fessor of mathematics there, a Jesuit. The period is that of Maria Theresa 
and the Thirty Years War; and at the end of the story the Empress herself 
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honours and rewards the peasant scholar, who never gives up his farm. But 
the brunt of the story is not in the development of the youth’s intellect, 
though this is patiently described stage by stage, but in the unfolding of his 
moral character. The ethical problem for Peter is whether he should 
abandon farm and family, as he is urged to do by those who are concerned 
with the advance of science and the welfare of Austria, or sacrifice himself for 
the sake of his mother and his unmarried sister. He might marry Vroni, who 
herself manages a farm some miles away; his sister is engaged to a neighbour- 
ing farmer, but she cannot leave her brother’s farm so long as Peter is being 
called away periodically to measure and map Tyrol. And so the marriage 
bells do not ring, and Peter wears himself out and falls dead. In every sense 
Peter Anich is a novel that grips and holds one; and, strange to say, it is 
made so by scraps of trigonometry and geography and austral science; all is 
mathematically measured to the bare facts, and we share in the discoveries, 
stage by stage, of this and that; and for a culmination we find, with Peter, the 
centre of a circle. University life at Innsbruck stands out well by contrast 
with the farming and the linked life of scattered mountain villages. Delight- 
ful and convincing is the contrast of the Greek and Latin professors, who are 
in danger, in such stirring times, of being flung from their fixed circle into a 
polyhedron, with the scientists and with the professors of theology who are 
centripetal in spite of the celestial infinites they teach. 

It would need a separate essay to do justice to Henz as a popular dramatist. 
Der Biisser is a drama on the Gregorius theme and follows Hartmann von 
Aue. Kaiser Joseph II (1937) is the tragedy of that Austrian emperor who 
tried to introduce the forms of French enlightenment; this was the time 
when the Pope himself, aghast at the inroads of progress, went to Vienna to 
bring the Emperor to heel. The lesson is conveyed that God dictates — by 
the mouth of the Church.* 


Notes 

1 Begegnung im September, 

2 In verse. 

3 One would have liked space to deal with, in particular, F. T. Csokor, Paula von Preradovic, Imma 
Bodmershof, Oskar Maurus Fontana, Erika Mitterer, Hans Niichtern, Martina Wied, Johann Gunert, 
Carl Pidoll, Franz Nabl, Heimito von Doderer, Hermen von Kleeborn, Artur Wolfgang Sacher 
Masoch, Alexander Sacher Masoch, Annemarie Selinko. 
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A RECURRENT MOTIF IN THE POETRY OF WERNER 
BERGENGRUEN'! 


BY PAMELA REILLY 


AT a casual reading the poetry of Werner Bergengruen seems simple. This 
is due partly to the ease of his verse form; he sometimes dispenses with end 
rhyme, but, in the main, his rhythm falls easily on the ear, carrying the reader 
imperceptibly from line to line, from idea to idea. Another easy key to part 
of his mystery is provided by the Christian philosophy which shapes his work 
and which is still familiar to most readers. If, however, an attempt is made to 
analyse his lyrical output, it becomes clear that its simplicity is only apparent. 
Bergengruen’s poetry is as ‘intellectual’ as that of the metaphysical poets. 
Like them he lives in an age of conflicting idealisms, like them religion is 
important to him; he goes to the world of science for his similes, writing of 
‘Raketen und Projektile,/Protonen und Elektronen’ just as Donne uses the 
compass as symbol of divided lovers. For Bergengruen, as for the meta- 
physical poets, matter is more important than form; what he writes is often 
beautiful in sound and phrasing, but this is almost accidental. He is a lyric 
rather than a didactic poet, writing of experiences which have meant much 
to him; but, since these experiences are often difficult to describe in the 
common coin of everyday speech, he turns to simile, metaphor and the use of 
recurring images. It is significant that, to one of his volumes of poetry, he 
prefixes a quotation from Jakob Béhme: 


Denn zu dem Ende sind alle Kreaturen dieser Welt erschienen, dass sie sollen 
sein ein ewig figiirlich Gleichnis; nicht dass sie in diesem Geiste in ihrer 
Substanz bleiben, nein, das ist nicht; es gehen alle Geschépfe wieder in ihr 
Ather, und zerbricht der Geist, aber die Figur und Schatten bleibet ewiglich. 


One of the most frequent images used by Bergengruen is that of darkness 
and light. The recurring sequence of day and night attracts the poet because 
he sees in it a promise of changelessness. The same attraction leads him to 
use the image of the stone or tree, objects of persistent growth and slow 
maturing, outliving the generations of men. In many of his poems the 
symbol of light or darkness is present with the idea of summoning, of 
calling from sleep or sloth to a new day or a new life. The titles of some of 
these poems are significant — ‘Aufruf’, “Anrufung um das Wort’ — and 
they are studded with imperatives — “Wach auf!’, ‘Fahr aus!’, “Beginne!’, 
‘Geh!’ ‘Heb an den Streit’, ‘Fiirchte dich nicht’, “Erwache’. The sleeper is 
awakened, not to a new day, but to a new world, unknown and immeasur- 
able. To describe it Bergengruen uses phrases like “die Unermesslichkeit’, 
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‘die Fiille aller Géttlichkeit’, ‘der Anbeginn’, ‘die Ewigkeit’. In it the 
impossible becomes possible: “Es bliiht der Stein; es keimt der Sand’, and 
time is forgotten. The progress from darkness to light shatters the frame 
of the everyday world: 


Der dunkle Felsenbau zerriss. 
Das Licht brach in die Finsternis. 
(‘Aufruf’, Die Rose von Jericho, p. 56)? 


Joined with the sudden intrusion of a new revelation on a commonplace 
world is the idea of ripening — “Stimm an dein Wort/ das Wort ist reif — ’ 
and of endlessness — ‘Du hast unendliches Geleit’, ‘Du hast die Ewigkeit’. 
Time, as it were, matures to eternity, slowly and hidden in darkness; when 
the hour is come the surface of the everyday world is pierced and the soul 
recognizes itself as the heir of immortality. Bergengruen sees that this 
recognition comes ‘aus Gnaden’ and cannot be forced: 


Und wenn’s, in deine Seele einzudringen, 

Aus Gnaden willig ist, 

Wird es, ein Blitz, dir in die Lider springen 

Und wird sie schliessen, bis du sehend bist. 
(‘Erwartung’, Die verborgene Frucht, p. 27) 


The same idea of the impossibility of wresting a key to the world of fulness, of 
perfection, occurs in ‘Anrufung um das Wort’ (Die Rose von Jericho, pp. 66- 
7). The poet goes back to his childhood; then, half asleep, he spoke a 


mystic word 


Und es sprang die Stubenwand. 

Aus dem Dunkel wuchs ein Schimmer, 
Und ich ging geheimen Gang. 
Sternengarten, Weihnachtszimmer 
Bliihten selig, bliihten bang. 


The wall, the symbol of enclosure in reality, is shattered, and the child, 
deliciously afraid, was able to escape to a world of childish delights. The 
grown man, however, has forgotten the key. In anger and entreaty he turns 
to his guardian angel for help, but the world he now yearns for is no con- 
crete paradise of Christmas pleasures. It is no longer definable — a strange 
brightness, “unermessnes Sternenfest’, and to enter its sweetness brings 
pain. What, in fact, lies behind the wall of life is eternity and its only entrance 
is through the gate of death; in the last verse of the poem Bergengruen uses 
the metaphor of the journey on which his loved ones can accompany him 
only to a certain point — to a dark traverse behind which Eternity lies. The 
idea of pilgrimage is repeated in Bergengruen’s latest volume of poems Die 
heile Welt (Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung, 1950). In “Das quellende 
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Licht’ (p. 246) man, the pilgrim, constantly seeks the hidden light, the spring 
eternally flowing which brings refreshment. He grows old and lonely, but 
still journeys on, remembering that once, deep and clear, a light burned 


before his path 


Nun das diinne Licht verglomm, 
bleibst du ungestillt: 
Geist und Braut, sie sprechen: Komm! 


Und das Wasser quillt. 


The poems in Die heile Welt belong to the years between 1935 and 1950; for 
Bergengruen in those days the light must have seemed far indeed. It is never 
unattainable, however; the later poems are more melancholy than the earlier, 
but the belief does not desert the poet. He sees-the darkness outside his 
window stabbed by silvery rays which only accentuate the blackness. There 
seems little hope of comfort or joy, but he is moved not to despair, but to a 
confirmation of his inner certainty: 


Will es schon dimmern: Schwindet 
der letzte schmachtige Schein: 

Aber das Licht, das erblindet, 

hért es drum auf, zu sein: 


(‘Dunkel und Licht’, Die heile Welt, p. 151) 


Following the desolation of the night poem ‘In einer Nacht’ comes ‘Der 
Morgenstern’. The forlorn wanderer hears the morning bell faintly sounding 
and, looking up, sees the morning star: 


Durch Jahrtausende ist sie gereist, 
dass sie heute dir zu Haupten steh. 
Unser keiner ist verwaist. 
Gloria tibi, Domine. 

(Die heile Welt, p. 198) 


For Bergengruen, the end is a new beginning, death a new life. The 
sequence from the darkness of the womb to the darkness of the grave is the 
poet's theme in “Weil alles erneut sich begibt’ (Die verborgene Frucht, pp. 7-8). 
Man, born to life, finds happiness in the day — in the gentle breeze, the dew, 
the flowering meadow, the silvery midday — in life itself and its activity. 
But night follows day and night is gentle, bringing peace and protection, 
not fear. Fear should be forgotten as man turns from light to darkness, from 
the world to the grave. Earth is faithful and constant, just as is the sequence 
of night and day, darkness and light, and it receives the body into its quiet 
darkness as the unborn child has been enclosed in the darkness of the womb. 
The darkness is ‘loving’ because, from the grave, the end of one life, a new 
life begins. Man should pass confidently into the transitory darkness of each 
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night and into the ultimate darkness of death. The same thought is expressed 
in the later “Kehr um, geh heim’ (Die heile Welt, p. 77): 


Du drangst ans Licht, hast dich zu sein erkiihnt, 
Kehr heim. Wohin? 
Wo kiihl im Dunkel ewige Hausung griint. 


and in the beautiful “Grabschrift ftir ein Kind’ (Die heile Welt, p. 81): 


Ich kam aus dem Dunkel, das Dunkel war mild, 
ich hatte Angst, doch die Angst zerrann, 

das Licht nahm sich meiner in Giite an. 

Mich hungerte sehr, ich wurde gestillt. 

Dann ging ich ohne Schmerzen und Leid 
zuriick in die alte Geborgenheit. 


Besides the lyrics in which light and darkness are given a mystical meaning, 
there is a smaller number of poems of atmosphere, in which descriptions of 
day and night are external and sensuous. One of the most beautiful of these 
is ‘Die Fléte’ (Die verborgene Frucht, pp. 11-12) with its Verlaine-like opening 


Weil es Abend wird, 
Gib mir deine Hand. 
Eine Fléte irrt 

Fern im Weideland. 


and its romantic melancholy, typified by the bitter-sweet sound of the flute. 
‘Stimmen des Abends’ (Die verborgene Frucht, p. 55) and “Mittags’ (Die /ieile 
Welt, p. 257) evoke the pagan atmosphere of late evening and sultry midday 
when the old gods seem astir, and the first two poems of the ‘Capri’ cycle 
(Die verborgene Frucht, pp. 34-8) paint the colour and luxuriance of a 
Southern day. The poem ‘Morgen’ (Die verborgene Frucht, p. 50) opens with 
a bold image of night as a gigantic fruit, over ripe and ready to drop from 
the tree at the first morning breeze. In the third verse the same metaphor is 
used for day: 

Des Tages siisses Fruchtfleisch leuchtet 

Der tausendfialtigen Welt zu hochgelobtem Mahle. 


Und goldner Saft 
Trauft ab and feuchtet. 


Here the fruit has come to perfect maturity, no longer cloying and over ripe. 
The idea of ripening is repeated in another ‘evening’ poem “Abend nach 
dem Gewitter’ (Die verborgene Frucht, p. 62); the violence of the storm is 
transitory and brings fertility. The idea of maturing in darkness is here 
divorced from the secondary meaning it is given in the poems where dark- 
ness and light have a religious significance; it appeals to Bergengruen who 
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takes pleasure in the organic, the primeval, the unhurried and unfailing pro- 
gress of Nature. 

Such poems are in the minority, however. For Bergengruen, light and 
darkness nearly always have a meaning deeper than the obvious. Strangely 
enough, they do not bear the significance one might expect of hostility 
between good and evil. Hostility is a concept strange to Bergengruen; his 
wide charity and humility prevent easy condemnation of his fellow men 
who think other than he does. They, too, are sharers in the goodness of 
God, who speaks words of kindness not anger: 


Wenn die letzten Tuben téuten 
Von begliihten Wolkenspitzen, 
Werden auch die Unverséhnten 
Mit an meinem Tische sitzen 
(‘Stimme Gottes’, Die verborgene Frucht, p. 33) 


Bergengruen knows the terrors of night, its loneliness, the fear it brings to 
the sick and the guilty; he can conjure up the eerie and the horrible as some 
of his poems — ‘Die Nachtgerausche’, ‘Arges Haus’, ‘In einer Nacht’ — 
testify. But night usually plays a gentler role than day; it is the sequence of 
rest after toil, the state of unconsciousness before light dawns and striving 
begins, or the darkness of the tomb leading to a new and splendid life. With 
it is linked the image of steady and slow maturing, of ripening to perfection. 
Light is the disturbing agent, the sudden flash of recognition, the dawn of a 
new world, or the aim to be pursued. It is nearly always inseparable from 
its theological implications; a new light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. In the Christmas song “Das Steigende ruf ich’ (Die 
verborgene Frucht, pp. 73-5) with its brave optimism, inspiring because it 
springs not from ignorance of evil but from knowledge that it can be over- 
come, Bergengruen’s light shines out as the Light of the world: 


Das Steigende ruf ich. Kind, hére das Wort. 
Das Graue vergilbt, und das Alte verdorrt. 
Zur Freiheit Gezeugter, auf, fiirchte dich nicht. 
Die Jungfrau gebar. Es mehrt sich das Licht. 


NotTEs 
1 Die Rose von Jericho (1936), Die verborgene Frucht (1938), Dies Irae (1945), Zauber- und Segens- 
spriiche (1947), Dir zum guten Jahrgeleit (1949), Die heile Welt (1950). 
* Unless otherwise stated all quotations are taken from the edition published by the Arche Verlag, 
Ziirich. 








A VISIT TO HANS CAROSSA 
BY CLAIR BAIER 


WE are sitting in a corner of a cellar kitchen in a modernish German villa 
in the little Bavarian village of Rittsteig. The ladies, Frau Hedwig Carossa, 
her daughter, Eva, and the cook, who is called Breuin (it was not clear 
whether this was a surname or a pet-name), have left the white-painted 
chairs or benches and are now standing at the sink at the other end of the 
kitchen washing up the dishes; but the men, Hans Carossa, his son-in-law 
(who left the kitchen soon after) and I, remain seated around the little table. 

In build Carossa is rather broad, not particularly tall, but equally not fat. 
He is wearing a grey suit with knee-breeches, but for the jacket has been 
substituted a hand-knitted dark blue woollen cardigan. 

His eyes twinkle merrily and sometimes even mischievously as, with a 
nervous shrug of his right shoulder, he makes some reference to the items of 
news in the newspaper he is glancing at or tells some humorous anecdote. 
Often we have heard it already, for most of the anecdotes he relates have 
been told in his autobiographical writings, and the majority of the others 
will probably come in his next work — the fourth and final volume of his 
autobiography, which is to deal with his first years as a medical practitioner. 
At least one section: “Kleine Fille aus der Praxis des Anfangers’ has already 
appeared, in Die neue literarische Welt, and a Swiss bibliophile society has just 
published “Der Gang zum griinen Schuh’, which Carossa describes, in a 
letter to me, as consisting of fragments taken from two chapters of his new 
book. Judging from the method by which, in earlier years too, chapters or 
parts of chapters from the work in hand would appear in various periodicals. 
it may well be a year or two before the completed work appears. Carossa 
never presents a work to the public eye, before he himself is thoroughly 
satisfied that it cannot be improved. And about his new book he himself 
writes that he will be happy if the years which are perhaps still granted to 
him should suffice to bring the work to a fitting conclusion. 

Frau Hedwig Carossa (née Kerber), his second wife, is considerably 
younger than her husband. She is most energetic, very business-like and 
extremely kind and good-natured. She has, in fact, all the qualities which 
Carossa ascribes to her, under the name of Barbara, in Gelicimnisse des reifen 
Lebens. But perhaps the impression created by the picture which is given 
there of her outward appearance is very slightly at variance with fact, just 
as the poet’s vision has made the rather prosaic Rittsteiger yeast factory into 
one that makes precious porcelain. — Carossa has taken as his model, as he 
explained to me, the one in Nymphenburg, near Munich; the only porcelain 
factory that he has ever visited. 
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On the other hand, the picture of Barbara’s friend, Sibylle (in real life she 
is called Therese), is scarcely different from actual reality. Her ‘Mappe’ of 
brush-sketches of wild flowers of the area, one of Carossa’s favourite ‘books’, 
shows already her intense interest in the life of nature. But above all, she 
cherishes a great love of wild animals and birds and devotes a considerable 
amount of care to tending them when they have been hurt or are ailing. 
Her home, the “Hiusl’, not unlike the building described in Geheimnisse des 
reifen Lebens, is situated, far from all other human habitation, at the edge of 
a wood. 

Carossa himself is a great nature lover; and I well remember the walks I 
took with him two years ago. Rittsteig is a typical little country village, and 
in five minutes or less we had left the few houses behind and were walking 
in a lane, through fields which very soon gave way to woods. He was 
eager to point out to me the various wild flowers which we passed, or the 
birds which flew overhead. 

A break in the woodland brought us to the pretty valley of the tiny Setzen- 
bach, which flows down into Seestetten, that village on the Danube to 
which, as will be remembered from Verwandlungen einer Jugend, Carossa’s 
parents had come to live. Here he spent his school holidays and later (as 
he describes them in Das Jahr der schénen Téduschungen) his university vaca- 
tions. Scestetten, which was not visible from where we were, has changed 
very much since those days, chiefly through the building of the Kachlet 
electricity works, which he has described in Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens. 
Carossa is, I found, very communicative about the more recent history of 
the surrounding countryside and is fond of pointing out to his visitors land- 
marks of topical or historical interest. | 

I had originally not expected to see Carossa himself on this occasion, as 
he had been invited to stay with some friends in Switzerland. But at the last 
minute he felt unable to face the journey; I have no doubt that this feeling 
of tiredness, though coupled with eyesight troubles, is merely a passing 
phase. (Even as I write there comes a letter from him, posted in Italy!) 
He is, however, no longer young (he will celebrate his 75th birthday in 
December 1953) and he is too good a doctor not to pay heed to any little 
warnings. But he still adheres to his practice of devoting a regular number of 
hours daily to his literary work. 

His study is a holy of holies and I have only once been privileged to enter 
it. On his desk were very few books; among them Goethe's Faust, a Worter- 
buch der Antike and Rilke’s Spdate Gedichte. 

Outside the study, which was itself lined with books, there is a long room, 
known as the library. In addition to actual books, there hangs, almost as 
sole picture and certainly as sole portrait in this tastefully decorated room, a 
not very usual engraving of Goethe. At the far end stands a piano and on 
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this, at the time of my recent visit, a refugee from the East came regularly 
to play. Carossa explained to me that he can work better when he hears 
musical strains in the distance. It does not have to be well-played; and, 
indeed, it needed no great musical skill to detect many mistakes in this 
strumming — but for Carossa that seemed completely unimportant! 

The simple nature of the country life led in the Carossa household, its 
entire lack of ceremony, and the fact that the presence of an outsider did not 
seem to have disturbed its normal routine, cannot be stressed too much. In 
this cellar-kitchen, with every member partaking of the same simple — but 
very nourishing — repast, one could not help thinking of the down-to-earth 
life of a local peasant-farmer. True, these people were cultured and well-to- 
do, but that had not altered their general acceptance of the countryside in 
which they live. Because Carossa’s mastery over German prose is so great, 
and the problems that he deals with are so universally human, one tends to 
forget how very much he is a representative son of his Lower Bavarian 
homeland; no ‘Heimatkiinstler’, but one, nevertheless, whose whole work 
reflects the manner of life of the country round Passau. 

All this was shown, too, in the simple treat that was prepared for me. 
We drove from Rittsteig to Passau, where, on an earlier occasion, he had 
pointed out to me the house where he had lived and practised, and had told 
me how, in 1905, his father, whom he had brought from Munich, had died 
there. This time we drove on further to a little place on the Inn, not especially 
famed as a beauty-spot, but having a pleasant view. 

It was fully in keeping with Carossa’s nature, that he should have inquired 
of the waitress whether ‘Herr Kubin’ ever came here. Alfred Kubin, the 
artist and the author of the nightmarish novel Die andere Seite (1908), lives 
not far away at Zwickledt, on the Austrian bank of the Inn. Carossa, who 
is so very nearly of an age with him (Kubin’s 75th birthday was celebrated 
last spring), is a particular friend of Kubin and speaks of him very often. 
Other writers or artists were mentioned, too, in the course of conversation — 
among them Stefan Zweig. Not that Carossa showed a greater interest in, 
or admiration for, him, than in any of the others; but he was, at the time, 
engaged in reading Friederike Zweig’s book about her husband, dan 
Carossa has that very common characteristic of wanting others to share in, 
and the same time of wishing to add to the information supplied by, the 
book one happens to be reading. 

The long and narrow room, where we were now sitting, was adorned by 
a couple of stuffed birds and one or two other hunting trophies, and it was 
heated by a large blue-tiled stove. It was, in other words, a very ordinary 
country “Wirtschaft’ to which we had come, the meeting-place of local 
‘Gesangvereine’, and the ‘Singerstube’, where we sat, was furnished in a 
somewhat rough but very homely manner. 
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Significant, and typical of the general atmosphere at Rittsteig, where the 
workpeople seem all to be family retainers, apparently happy in their lot, 
was the fact that the chauffeur should sit with us, and share our coffee and 
our ‘Torte’. He was called Sepperl, though he was not especially young, 
He had, in fact been to the village school with Frau Hedwig. She, of course. 
had gone on to another school later and, shortly before the first World War, 
had even been for a year to a ‘School for Young Ladies’ on the outskirts of 
London. Carossa himself has never been to England, and relies for his 
English almost entirely on his wife. He speaks playfully of this year in 
England as his wife’s chief glory. 

For this outing he put on a short woollen overcoat and a broad-brimmed, 
flat-topped, black felt hat. This was his usual attire when, armed with a 
walking-stick, he would go for his customary walks in the woods around 
Rittsteig. | 

When he met me nearly three years ago at Schalding station, eagerly 
scrutinizing everyone who came through the barrier, he had been wearing 
his grey suit with knee-breeches and the broad-brimmed black hat. He had 
been similarly attired in the summer of 1939, when I had met him in Passau, 
but he has described this in far far better words than I can find, in his recent 
‘Bekenntnisbuch’ Ungleiche Welten. 








HANS SACHS’ ALCESTIS DRAMA AND ITS SOURCES 
F. I. WIENER 


Since the submission of my doctoral thesis ‘Der Alkestisstoff in der deutschen 
Literatur’ at Breslau in 1921 the idea has grown upon me that it would be 
worth while developing and amplifying that section in it which is concerned 
with Hans Sachs’ drama,’ and making it the subject of a separate monograph. 
It seems to me that a work presenting so many problems should not be 
clubbed together with others just because its title contains a reference to 
Alcestis, for, as will be shown, Hans Sachs’ play does not refer to the same 
subject-matter despite the identity of name. 

This paper is not the first attempt to treat this difficult problem. But 
previous investigations are now almost inaccessible and have never been 
co-ordinated in such a way as to reveal a steady progression. I have followed 
up these investigations, compared the sources and added my own findings, 
merging the results together to form a monograph on all questions concerning 
this particular work of Hans Sachs. 

The huge output of Sachs makes it difficult to treat his sources in sufficient 
detail. Often it is apparent that groups of works are based on one source? 
which is easy to trace, especially as Hans Sachs usually mentions the author 
to whom he is indebted. But from time to time one comes across single 
works, the stories of which are either ascribed to “Ovidius und ander’ (as in 
our case) where one is hard put to it to trace these others, or where there is 
no source mentioned at all. In such cases it seems to me that it is preferable 
to treat the work singly in all its aspects. 

Let us first recall the story of Alcestis as it appears in the play of Euripides 
(and, for that matter, in Hyginus*): Admetus, king of Pherae in Thessaly, 
has won the friendship of Apollo by treating him well when the god had 
to tend his flocks for nine years as a punishment for slaying the Cyclops. 
Apollo prevailed on the Moirae to grant to Admetus deliverance from death 
if someone else would die for him. Admetus first asks his old parents but 
they refuse. Then Alcestis, his wife, voluntarily dies in his place. Heracles, 
who enters Admetus’ house as a guest, ambushes Death when he comes to 
drink from the death offering; he forces him to set Alcestis free, and hands 
her back to Admetus. 

There has for centuries been a controversy as to whether this play contains 
comic features,‘ but the question is irrelevant here as in Hans Sachs’ work 
we are concerned with another, undoubtedly tragic story: Pelias, king of 
Jolcus, has been cut to pieces and boiled by his own daughters (the Peliades), 
who had been told by Medea that in this manner they would restore their 
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father to vigour and youth. His sons Acastus and Agialeus decide to kill 
their sisters for their crime. The eldest, Alcestis, has escaped to her husband, 
Admetus, who hides her from her brothers’ emissaries. Admetus is himself 
arrested and threatened with death as he refuses to surrender his wife. When 
Alcestis hears of this, she voluntarily gives herself up. Admetus asks to be 
allowed to die in her place, but his sacrifice is not accepted and Alcestis is 
led to her death. 

When we read this story, it becomes at once clear to us that in Hans Sachs’ 
work we are not dealing with an adaptation of Euripides’ play. Alcestis 
played a certain part in the Medea story, but Euripides did not make use of 
this motif. Alcestis’ fate in Hans Sachs’ plot is, so to speak, the final result 
of all the complications caused by the murder of her father Pelias, while in 
Euripides’ play she is herself the centre of our interest from first to last. But 
even the scenes immediately connected with Alcestis’ fate show a completely 
changed situation in the Hans Sachs version. While in the classical work 
Alcestis was moved by her love as Admetus’ wife, partly perhaps also by a 
sense of duty, to sacrifice herself, we now see that she has taken upon her a 
guilt for which she must atone, at least according to the poet’s opinion. 
Now it is Admetus who is prepared to sacrifice himself. When Alcestis, by 
her surrender, prevents this, we cannot call this action the self-sacrifice, 
which it undoubtedly was in the Greek play. Her surrender only restores 
the original state of affairs and her guilt is expiated. The noble competition 
between husband and wife replaces a situation in which Admetus, bewailing 
his fate, goes from one to the other, asking and even demanding the supreme 
sacrifice so that he may live. 

On the other hand, there is a certain similarity in so far as, after all, Alcestis 
in both cases voluntarily decides to give her life in order to save Admetus. 
But this is all, and the dissimilarities are more numerous than the similarities. 
In addition to those differences in the plot which I have already enumerated, 
there are others which we might call differences of atmosphere. During the 
whole play of Euripides supernatural powers play a great part: the Moirae 
who have decreed Admetus’ death, Apollo who tricks them into leniency 
by making them drunk, and especially Heracles who conquers death. None 
of these enters the rationalistic atmosphere of Hans Sachs’ drama, not even 
the last named robust and boisterous demigod who plays a principal part in 
Euripides. 

We must assume that Euripides’ and the other classical Greek dramatists’ 
works were unknown to Hans Sachs. When we consider the way Hans 
Sachs was in the habit of working’ and how methodically he versified his 
sources, we come to the conclusion that he did not rationalize the Alcestis 
story himself but that he must have found it ready-made in the form in 
which it appears in ‘die getrew fraw Alcestis’. First of all we have, of course, 
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to follow the clue which Hans Sachs gives himself, ic. Ovidius. The 
Alcestis drama was written in 1555. Georg Wickram had re-edited Albrecht 
von Halberstadt’s rhymed Metamorphoses in 1545;* there we find the Medea 
story containing the murder of Pelias (called Pelas), but nothing about the 
pursuit of Alcestis. 

There seems to be more relevant material in Boccaccio’s version of the 
Medea story in his De claris mulieribus, the German translation of which by 
Heinrich Steinhéwel,’ Hans Sachs often exploited for subjects. There the 


story runs like this: 


Zeletst da sie mit irem Jasone durch grosz mii und arbait, sorg und angst in 
Thessaliam kam, ward sie von irem schweher iiberwol enpfangen, der och 
von so grossem sig synes Jasonis, von so merklicher naam, von so durch- 
liichtiger gemahelschafft also mit frdden erfiillet ward, daz er mainet wider in 
bliiende iugend usz dem alter geseczt syn. Zehand ward Medea gedenken, wie 
sie iren Jasonem miéchte in daz kingrych seczen, und seyet sdlchen hasz 
durch ire kiinst zwischen Peliam und syne siin, daz sie ainander tétlich fynd 
wurden. Doch bracht die zyt, daz Jason Medeam hassen ward und nam an ire 
stat Creusam. ... 


After relating her reconciliation with Jason Boccaccio goes on: 


Doch ward sie (nit lang darnach) mit Jasone usz aller Thessalia vertriben von 
Agialio, der ain sun Pelei was, dar umb sie wider haim in Cholchos kam. .. . 
(pp. 70/71 in Drescher’s edition). 


Apart from a rationalizing tendency in the report of the rejuvenation of 
Jason’s father Aeson (the murder of Pelias is not told at all) this version con- 
tains two interesting points. While all the classical sources give Pelias only 
one son, namely Acastus, here ‘syne siin’ are mentioned, and in the second 
quotation even the name of Acastus’ brother appears in a slightly corrupt 
form.* While the rest of the story does not agree with Hans Sachs, we must 
bear these two points in mind as they seem to be parts of a tradition which — 
though unknown to antiquity — was well known to Hans Sachs owing to 
his intimate acquaintance with the German translation of “De claris mulieri- 
bus’. 

At first sight these two points seem to be decisive criteria for the discovery 
of Hans Sachs’ source or sources. The name of Agialeus does not occur in 
classical literature (but Aigialeus, Latin Aegialeus, is, of course, one of the 
Argive “Epigonoi’ who falls in the victorious fight against Thebes). The 
whole question, however, is of no great importance as we shall see later on, 
but the tradition of two sons one of whom was called Agialeus (one of the 
few traces of Boccaccio-Stainhéwel, perhaps also of the additional source of 
the Meisterlied (cp. footnote 25), seems to have been present in Hans Sachs’ 
mind when he wrote his drama. 
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Georg Ellinger tried to find the source of Hans Sachs’ Alcestis,1° but he gave 


be up the task: 
edea Die direkte Quelle fiir die Tragédie ist mir nicht aufzufinden gelungen. Hans 
the Sachs beruft sich auf Ovid, aber bei demselben ist von der Verbindung beider 
Geschichten nichts zu finden. Wahrscheinlich sch6pfte er aus einem Schrift- 
* the steller, der von dem Opfertod der Alceste nur undeutlich gehért hatte und 
1 by sich bemiihte, denselben mit der Erzihlung von der Ermordung des Pelias, 
the die er vielleicht genauer kannte, zu kombinicren. An eine Art rationalis- 
tischer Umdeutung der Sage des Opfertodes ist wohl kaum zu denken. Jeden- 
falls ware es sehr interessant, wenn es gelinge, die Quelle des Stiickes aufzu- 
st in finden. 
| = But in an appendix"? to the same book Ellinger hints at an indirect source of 
ole _ Hans Sachs, namely Palaiphatos’ wepi éeriotev.'* I quote the story from a 
wie | sixteenth-century Latin translation:'* 
, | 
hasz Tragoedia dignus de Alceste sermo narratur: quod cum forte moriturus 
fynd Admetus esset, mortem sibi pro illo Alcestis elegit: quodque Hercules eam 
in ire pietate motus, cum ab inferis reduxisset, Admeto restituit. Mihi vero ne- 
minem, mortuum quempiam ad vitam revocare posse videtur. Sed tale 
quiddam fuit. Posteaquam Peliam patrem filiae interemerunt, Acastus 
eiusdem Peliae filius, illas persequebatur, quas nullo tamen pacto compre- 
von hendere potuit. Alcestis ad nepotem eius (TOv dveyiov avis) Admetum 
— Pheras confugit, ad quem locum cum Acastus quoque venisset, qui eam per- 
sequebatur, et ab Admeto, qui tum forte ad ignem sedebat, eam deditiam 
sibi dari petiisset, minime tradere illi eam noluit. Quamobrem indignatus 
n of Acastus, validissimum exercitum, quem in Admetum sisteret, comparat, 
oar atque urbem eius oppugnat. Quod videns Admetus, multos secum ductores ac 
only milites habens, extra civitatem, ut eis sese opponeret, egreditur. Sed accidit ut 
-ond vivus nocturno tempore ab Acasto comprehenderetur, qui ei quoque captivo 
rupt mortem minabatur. Quam cum rem Alcestis intellexisset, quod Admeto 
nust propter eam mors immineret, egressa protinus sese ipsam Acasto ultro dedit. 
ch — Qua comprehensa, Admetum ille liberavit. Dicebant itaque homines, virago 
g to Alcestis sponte quidem pro Admeto mortua est. Nihilque prorsus quod 
- fabulose super hac re commentum sit, verum habetur. Atque adeo cum per 
illud tempus Hercules forte Diomedis equas quodam ex loco duceret, per ea 
Thessaliae loca iter fecit, hospitioque ab Admeto susceptus est, a quo lugente 
niet cum Hercules Alcestis calamitatem intellexisset, miseratione eius motus, Acasto 
~ on sese Opposuit, ciusque exercitum omnem delevit: et quaecunque illi spolia 
the abstulit, inter suos ipsius exercitus milites divisit, Alcestemque recuperatam 
The Admeto restituit. Dicebant itaque homines, Hercules ultro a morte Alcestin 
- on, liberaverat, et ex hoc facto fabula formata fuit. (pp. 153ff.)"* 
na Ellinger rightly adds that it is most unlikely that Hans Sachs worked from 
ae a literal translation of Palaiphatos. Of his reasons for this assumption only 


one need be mentioned at this stage, whereas it is my intention to deal with 
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the others when treating the direct source. This reason is the fact that Hans 
Sachs did not make use of the figure of Heracles whom he would have been 
only too glad to introduce had he known about his connection with the 
story of Alcestis. It is pathetic to see Ellinger obliged to stop his investiga- 
tions half way after progressing so far in the right direction: 


Méglich allerdings, dass erst die unmittelbare Quelle des Hans Sachs dem 
Stoff diese Gestalt gegeben; Hans Sachs selbst hat sicher die mannigfachen 
Zusatze nicht gemacht. Hoffentlich gelingt es mir noch, die direkte Quelle 
zu finden. 


The important thing in Ellinger’s suggestion is that in Palaiphatos (or in 
Eudokia’* or Apostolios'® who copied him) we find a story which tells 
Hans Sachs’ version of Alcestis’ pursuit and surrender as well as Admetus’ 
willingness to die in her place. We must now look for a version which 
follows these lines without mentioning Alcestis’ deliverance and restitution 
by Heracles. We may then be able to account for the other, slighter examples 
of divergence from the source. 

The further development of the investigation shows that important dis- 
coveries go unnoticed through being hidden away in publications which 
are difficult of access. Karl Heinemann wrote in 1920"? with reference to 
‘Ovid und ander’: “Die “‘anderen”’ ausfindig zu machen, hat man bis jetzt 
vergeblich versucht’; to which he adds Ellinger’s findings. In 1899, however, 
the direct source of Hans Sachs had already been named in a so-called 
‘Schulprogramm’, the painstaking work of Wilhelm Abele.'* He writes: 


Aus den Mctamorphosen VII hat Hans Sachs folgendes: Medea verjiingt 
ihren Schwaher, will sich an Pelias richen, beredet deshalb dessen Téchter zu 
der uniiberlegten Tat, dann entflieht sie auf ihren Drachen. Die Hauptsache, 
Admet und Alcestis und die Rache der Briider, fand Sachs bei Ludwig Vives, 
Von underweysung ayner christlichen frauen, Buch Il, Bl. 62. Dort steht auch 
der Name des einen Bruders der Alcestis, Acastus, wahrend die iibrigen Na- 
men, wie auch sonst oft, von Hans Sachs selbst erfunden sind [but cp. above 
about Agialeus!] Auffallend ist 389,28: 3 Schwestern, wahrend doch Ovid- 
Wickram ausdriicklich in der Uberschrift VII, 5 sagt: Medea beredt seine [des 
Pelias] beiden Téchtern etc. Offenbar kommt die Abweichung von dem 


dariiber stehenden Bild her, welches drei Frauen zeigt, von denen eine aber 
Medea ist. 


Before dealing with the implications of this discovery I may point out 
that Abele does not mention Palaiphatos. Apparently he did not know 
about Ellinger’s work (as Heinemann later on did not know about Abele’s). 
And yet, I am convinced that the contributions of both investigators are of 
almost equal importance, for undoubtedly Palaiphatos (or one of his excerp- 
tors) was Vives’ source (cp. the remarks on Vives below). As we shall see, 
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Hans Sachs’ story is that of Palaiphatos in the form in which Vives needed it 
for his own purposes. 

The idea that Hans Sachs took the plot of one of his dramas from the 
work of a Spanish humanist seems at first surprising. Juan Luis Vives was 
born in Valencia in 1492, the year of the discovery of America. He received 
his school education in his native town and spent his college life in the 
University of Paris. Later he lived and worked in Louvain and Bruges and 
from 1522 to 1528 he spent parts of each year in England where he was 
appointed to a University lectureship in rhetoric at Corpus Christi College 
in Oxford and enjoyed the friendship and confidence of Catherine of 
Aragon, Henry VIII's first queen, whose advocate he was in her divorce. 
He died in Bruges in 1540.'* Vives is the author of famous theological and 
above all educational books of which De Institutione Foeminae Christianae?® 
is the one containing Alcestis’ story. I quote from the Latin original?! and 
add Bruno von Hyrtzweil’s translation:*? 


Quum Acastus Peliae filius sorores 
suas ad mortem expeteret, quod 
illae patrem suum  occidissent, 
tametsi imprudentes (nam revo- 
care ad vigorem iuventutae volue- 
rant) Alcestis una illarum apud 
Admetum virum erat. hunc Acas- 
tus caepit, et necaturum se illum 
est minatus, ni uxorem traderet. 
ille vero constanter pernegare. 
quumque non procul abesset, quin 
occideretur, Alcestis ultro est ad 
mortem profecta, ut virum ser- 
varet. (Liber II: Quomodo se 
erga maritum habebit.) 


Acastus ain Sun Pelie/als er seine 
Schwestern zum tod erfordert/darumb 
das sye ihren vatter erwiirget hatten; 
wiewol auss_ unfiirsichtigkeit/(dann 
sye wolten ihn widerumb zu der 
krafft der jugend gebracht haben) da 
war eine aus ihnen mit nammen 
Alcestis/bey ihrem Hauswiirdt Ad- 
meto/denselben hatt Acastus gefangen 
und ihm gedrewet/er wé6ll ihn er- 
wiirgen/wo er ihm seyn Weyb nitt 
zustelle/er vermaint es aber bestendig- 
klich/Und als es nun nitt weyt mer 
darzu_ war/das er solt umbbracht 
werden/hatt sich Alcestis selber willig- 
klich inn den tod begeben/auff das sye 
ihren gemahel/erhalten méchte. (folio 


LXIIl). 


The English translator?* of the book, which also appeared in French and 
Italian editions, seems to have been astonished to find this strange passage in 
the original and he replaced it by the following short version of the traditional 


story: 


Moreover Admetus the king of Thessaly, having a disease raigneing upon him, 
which could never be heled without the death of another body, could find 
none that would gladly die for his sake, but his wife Alcest. 


Although a humanist himself, Richard Hyrde apparently found Vives’ 
version so far-fetched and so much in contrast with Euripides’ that he 
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revised it. I mention this fact to show the strangeness of Vives’ version by 
which he is, so to speak, pinpointed as the source. I might even say that the 
form of the story as told by him is quite unique in so far as Alcestis actually 
and irrevocably dies. Vives had headed the part of his book containing it 
with the title “Quomodo se (foemina) erga maritum habebit’ and he shaped 
the story which he found in Palaiphatos so that it fitted into this pattern as an 
example of a woman faithful to her husband unto death. The fact that this 
story is not only opposed to Euripides, but even to the realistic Palaiphatos, 
according to whom Heracles fought Acastus and his army, beat them and 
restored Alcestis to Admetus, is another proof of its uniqueness and of the 
place whence Hans Sachs can alone have taken it. On the other hand, con- 
sidering the long list of editions of Palaiphatos and especially Apostolios that 
appeared in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the Alcestis story in Palaiphatos’ form was well known not only 
to Vives who manipulated it for his own purposes but also to Hyrde who 
discarded it either because he disagreed with Palaiphatos’ tendencies or 
because he was of the opinion that the Alcestis story as told by Euripides 
(or Hyginus) was a sufficiently good example of female loyalty, especially 
when he left out the final deliverance from death. 

Here we are more interested in the German translator, Christophorus 
Bruno von Hyrtzweil, who is not mentioned by Abele at all. His name pro- 
bably induced Hans Sachs to read the book and to take the Alcestis version 
offered there as the subject of a drama. For Christoph Bruno was, as an 
author, well known to Hans Sachs. Since 1535 he had often given Ovidius 
as his source (both in Meisterlieder and Spruchgedichte) although Wickram’s 
edition of Albrecht von Halberstadt’s Metamorphoses by which he probably 
first became acquainted with this work appeared only in 1545. Carl 
Drescher?‘ has investigated the sources of these poems and proved that one 
(besides Boccaccio-Steinhéwel) was a work by Christoph Bruno von 
Hyrtzweil*® and that this work was used by Hans Sachs very extensively. 
Christoph Bruno seems to have played an important part in the literary life 
of Bavaria at that time. Wolfgang Stammler** mentions him as a member of 
the Munich court society and a translator of Cicero. 

When we compare Vives’ version of the tale with Hans Sachs’, we find 
almost complete agreement. Heracles is not mentioned, Admetus is 
threatened and Alcestis dies, and although the one son of Pelias is replaced 
by two, this difference does not weigh heavily as Hans Sachs may have 
added the second brother to avoid soliloquies and in conformity with the 
tradition mentioned in Boccaccio. But — and this seems to me a very impor- 
tant point — in using Vives’ version Hans Sachs was constrained to depart 
from his usual technique of closely following a model and to develop a 
whole drama out of a few lines. We shall have to examine the text closely 
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to prove that it bears the traces of this method, unusual for Hans Sachs. 

Attention has already been drawn to the detailed comparison of one of 
Hans Sachs’ dramas with its source offered by Charles Schweitzer.*? Follow- 
ing the same method in our case we find that the only difference is that owing 
to the lack of an elaborate model Hans Sachs becomes talkative, repeats 
himself and fills in the gaps with reminiscences from other books: 


Vives: 

Acastus, ain Sun Pelie/als er seine 
Schwestern zum tod erfordert/ 
darumb das sye ihren vatter er- 
wiirget hatten/wiewol auss un- 
fiirsichtigkeit/(dann sye wolten ihn 
widerumb zu der krafft der jugend 
gebracht haben) 

da war eine aus ihnen mit nammen 
Alcestis/bey ihrem Hauswiirdt 
Admeto/ 


denselben hatt Acastus gefangen 
und ihm gedrewet/er will ihn er- 
wiirgen/wo er ihm seyn Weyb nitt 
zustelle/er vermaint es aber be- 
stendigklich/Und als es nun nitt 
weyt mer darzu war/das er solt 
umbbracht werden/hatt sich Al- 
cestis selber willigklich inn den tod 
begeben/auf das sye ihren ge- 
mahel erhalten méchte. 


Hans Sachs: 
First Act. Agialeus tells his brother 
Acastus the story of Pelias’ murder 
with references to the Medea story as 
related by Boccaccio-Steinhéwel and 
Ovidius-Wickram. They decide upon 


revenge. 


Second Act. Pedon, a soldier, tells the 
whole story again to another soldier, 
Caton. Both are sent out by the 
brothers to catch Alcestis who has fled 
to Admetus. — Alcestis tells the story 
once more to her husband who hides 
her and promises to protect her. 

Third Act. The soldiers catch Ad- 
metus who defies their order to 
surrender Alcestis. When they lead 
him away, Alcestis appears and gives 
herself up. The two spouses want to 
die for each other, but Admetus is sent 
away, while Alcestis is led to her death. 





In regard to Hans Sachs’ treatment of the material offered to him by Vives, 
it is quite obvious that in trying to make a drama out of a few lines he over- 
taxed his abilities. The criticisms made of his tragedies in general** are mostly 
unfavourable; in this particular case I would like to revert to Ellinger’s 
remarks which he made without knowing Hans Sachs’ source. They will 
appear in a new light when we consider the circumstances in which the 
drama was written. Ellinger says:* 


Wie alle Trauerspiele des Hans Sachs ist es (das Stiick) dusserst schlecht gear- 
beitet. Die auffallendsten Verhiltnisse, so z.B. dass man einem Kénig wie 
Admet ohne weiteres so mitspielen kann, u.a.m. hat sich der Dichter mit 
keinem Wort zu motivieren Miihe gegeben; die Geschichte vom Tode des 
Pelias bekommen wir nicht weniger als dreimal zu héren. 


2 
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I have already spoken about the repetitions and I do not agree with the 
sweeping statement with which Ellinger introduces his criticism. But as to 
insufficient motivation and the assertion that a king is not likely to be treated 
as Admetus was in our drama, it is apparent that Ellinger wrote under the 
influence of Euripides. In Hans Sachs, Admetus is not a king or a prince 
but a citizen. The play is entitled “die getrew fraw Alcestis mit ihrem 
getrewen mann Admeto’, and in conformity with his source (‘da war eine 
aus ihnen mit nammen Alcestis bey ihrem Hauswiirdt Admeto’) Hans Sachs 
carefully avoided investing Admetus with any special dignity. I say ‘care- 
fully’ because he knew the facts, of course, and wished to conceal them from 
the spectators, perhaps just for the same reason which Ellinger hints at. 
Only once did he slip; in the third act*® the Ehrnholdt says to Admetus: 


Geh dein weg, wie vor ist gemelt! 

An dich legt niemandt weiter handt. 
Regier und hersch in deinem landt 

Und lass dem strengen recht sein gang! 
Trit ab und mach es nit so lang! 


Goetze’s notes on differences between the manuscript and the printed 
edition*' do not reveal any changes in this respect that might have been 
made especially for publication, so we may assume that it was Hans Sachs’ 
intention from the start to make a citizen of Admetus. But in 1560 when he 
compiled his ‘Generalregister’, he had apparently forgotten his intention 
and he entered the drama as Alcestis die getrew fiierstin.** 


NOTES 


' Tragedia mit 7 Personen, die getrew fraw Alcestis mit ihrem getrewen mann Admeto, unnd hat 3 actus (1555); 
Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins, Stuttgart, ed. by Adelbert von Keller, Tiibingen, 1879, xi, pp. 378- 
403. This edition of Hans Sachs’ works in twenty-six volumes, by Keller and Goetze, Tiibingen, 1870- 
1909, will be quoted as ‘Keller/Goetze’. 

> E.g. the Scandinavian stories, cp. W. Golther, ‘Hans Sachs und der Chronist Albert Kranz’ in: 
Hans Sachs-Forschungen. Festschrift zur vierhundertsten Geburtsfeier des Dichters. Im Auftrage der Stadt 
Niirnberg herausgegeben von A. L. Stiefel. Niirnberg, 1894. 

* Hyginus, Fabulae, LI: ‘Et illud ab Apolline accepit ut pro se alius voluntarie moreretur. Pro quo 
guum neque pater neque mater mori voluissent, uxor se Alcestis obtulit, et pro eo vicaria morte interiit, 
quam postea Hercules ab inferis revocavit.’ 

* Cp. e.g. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, Einleitung in die attische Tragédie, Berlin, 1899, p. 112: 
‘Die Alkestis enthalt sehr riihrende Partien, sie soll und kann als Tragédie gelten; aber sie schligt in den 
Zankszenen einen scherzhaften, humoristischen Ton an und fiihrt Herakles als komische Figur ein: 
dadurch wird sie dem Satyrspiel angeahnelt.’ 

> Cp. i.a. the synopsis of Boccaccio’s Griselda story and Hans Sachs’ play in Charles Schweitzer, Un 
pote allemand du XVI siécle. Etude sur la vie et les oeuvres de Hans Sachs. Nancy, 1887, pp. 321ff. 

§ | consulted an edition which appeared six years later; a copy of it is in the library of the British 
Museum: P. Ovidii Nasonis ... Metamorphosis ...Etwan durch den Wolgelerten M. Albrechten von 
Halberstatt in Reime weiss verteutscht/Jetz erstlich gebessert und mit Figuren der Fabeln gezirt durch 
Georg Wickram zu Colmar... Getruckt zu Meyntz... Anno MDLI. 

? Cp. Keller/Goetze, vol. XXVI, p. 176: ‘Aus Johannes Boccatius’ 99 durchlewchting frawen, sicher 
einer ausgabe des fiinfzehnten jahrhunderts (der text in Carl Dreschers Neudruck: Lit. Verein nr. 205, 
Tubingen, 1895, ist nach der Ulmer von 1473 wiedergegeben . . .)’ I quote from this edition. 
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* The editions of 1473, 1479 and 1541 had Agialio, Agialeo and Egialeo respectively (cp. the notes 
under Drescher’s text, p. 71) while the Latin original said ‘ab Agialeo, Pelie filio’ (cp. Gustav Schleich, 
Die mittelenglische Umdichtung von Boccaccios DE CLARIS MULIERIBUS nebst der lateinischen Vorlage 
zum ersten Male vollstandig herausgegeben. Leipzig, 1924, pp. 66-7). 

® He even made a Meisterlied ‘Von der Zaubrerin Medea’ (MGVI, 273, October 3rd, 1544). The poem 
is mentioned by Abele in Die antiken Quellen des Hans Sachs, p. 98 (complete title in footnote 18). 

I could not find out whether the poem has ever been printed; at any rate it is not contained in the largest 
printed collection of Meisterlieder: Karl Goedeke, Dichtungen von Hans Sachs, 1, in: Goedeke und Titt- 
mann, Deutsche Dichter des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1883, vol. IV. 

A short version of the Medea story is found in the drama ‘Die zw6lff argen kGnigin’ (Keller/Goetze 
vol. XVI, p. 9) where Medea tells the episode of Pelias’ murder in these words: 

Als ich in Thessalia kam, 
Da liess ich erwiirgen Pelam 
Seyn eygne Tochtr, auss neyd und hass. 

The form ‘Pelam’ certainly comes from Wickram-Ovidius (cp. above). 

‘0 Georg Ellinger, Alceste in der modernen Litteratur, Halle, 1885, pp. 2ff. 

‘'lPp. $4ff. 

12 Cp. Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 36. Halbband, erstes Drittel, 
Stuttgart, 1942, p. 2455: ‘Das Biichlein des Palaiphatos, das uns heute wegen seines unsagbar platten 
Realismus nur noch als Zeugnis einer schwer verstindlichen Phase des antiken Denkens von Bedeutung 
ist, wurde bis in das 18. Jahrhundert viel gelesen und beachtet.’ 

18 Palaephati Poeticarum fabularum explicationes, sive de non credendis fabulosis narrationibus, liber utilissimus, 
Philippo Phasiano Bononiensi interprete [several other books in the same volume]... Basileae. Date 
under preface, 1543. (British Museum.) 

'4] add the story of Medea from the same author in the same translation (pp. 156ff). It is written in 
the same vein and reduces Medea’s rejuvenating powers to the invention of a hair-dyeing lotion and a 
strengthening bath which was too strong for Pelias: 

‘Medea, ut dicitur, seniores homines coquens, iuvenes eos faciebat. Fuit vero simile quid. Medea talis 
naturae florem quendam prima invenit, qui capillos albos nigrosve faciendi potestatem habebat. Quibus- 
cumque igitur hominibus, qui ex canicie exire delectarentur, nigros capillos apparere faciebat. Prima 
quoque haec experimentum calidi lavacri cuiusdam vim medicam habentis invenit, quo volentibus 
omnibus medebatur: atque hoc non in publico, sed clam quidem agebat, ne quis medicorum talia addis- 
cere posset. Huic vero compositioni qua utebatur, nomen erat Parepsesis, hoc est decoctio. Quicumque 
igitur homines hac decoctione utebantur, agiliores prorsus, magisque sani fiebant. Ex hoc, Medeae 
preparationem hanc quicunque videbant, lebetes scilicet, ligna, et ignem, quod homines Medea elixando 
coqueret, existimabant. Pelias vero, homo senex et imbecillus, hac decoctione cum usus fuisset, quod eam 
sustinere prae senectutis debilitate non potuit, consumptus est.’ 

15 Eudokia, 1021-96, wife of the Byzantine emperor Constantinos X, alleged authoress of the ’lavid, 
which, however, probably dates from the sixteenth century. 

16 Michael Apostolios, Byzantine scholar, born about 1420, author of ouwaywyt trapomidv. I con- 
sulted the edition ATIOZTOAIOY TOY BIZANTIOY TIAPOIMIAI: Apostolii Bizantii paroemiae. Basilea 
ex officina Hervagiana. [At the end of the book:] Basileae Anno D. MDXXXVIII, which contains 
the article on Alcestis on p. 10 under the headline: ’AAxhétiBbos avSpeia. 

1? Karl Heinemann, Die tragischen Gestalten der Griechen in der Weltliteratur, Leipzig, 1920. 

18 Wilhelm Abele, Die antiken Quellen des Hans Sachs, Beilage zum Programm der Realanstalt in 
Cannstatt, Cannstatt 1897 and 1899, p. 77. (The work is reviewed in Keller/Goetze, vol. XXVI. pp. 
157ft.) I am greatly indebted to Studienrat R. Scholkopf of the Gottlieb Daimler-Oberschule in Cann- 
statt who kindly presented me with a copy of this rare publication. 

I may mention here that the two articles by A. L. Stiefel, ‘Uber die Quellen der Hans Sachsischen Dra- 
men’ (Germania, Neue Reihe, XXIV, pp. 1-60 and XXV, pp. 203-30, Vienna, 1891 and 1892), refer to 
Fastnachtsspiele only. 

19 Cp. his detailed biography in Foster Watson, Vives: On Education, Cambridge, 1913, and the same 
author’s Vives and the Renascence Education of Women ,.London, 1912. 

20 Antwerp, 1523; Basle, 1538, 1540 and circa 1541. 

*1 From a Basle edition without date, probably 1541 (Liverpool University, Department of Education). 

22 Joannis Lodovici Vivis Von underweysung ayner Christlichen Frauwen/Drei Biicher. Zu Lob und Preiss 
der Durchleuchtigen/hochgebornen Fiirstin und Frawen/Jacoba/Pfaltzgraffin bey Rheyn/... Auch 
ihrer fiirstlichen Tochter/frawlein Mechthildis/erklart und verteiitscht. Durch Christophorum Bruno- 
nem/baider Rechten Licentiaten/diser zeyt Poetischen lerer in der Fiirstlichen stat Miinchen. (The 
frontispiece of the copy in the British Museum is damaged and the numbers after M are tnissing. Accord- 
ing to the catalogue the book was printed in Augsburg in 1544.) 

*3 First English edition probably London, 1540, further editions 1541, 1557 and 1592; I quote from the 
1§92 edition the title of which reads: ‘A verie Fruitfull and pleasant booke; called the Instruction of a Christian 
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Woman. Made first in Latin, by the right famous Clearke M. Levves Vives, and translated out of Latin 
into English, by Richard Hyrde, London, 1592,’ p. P. (Copy in the Education Department of Liverpool 
University.) About the translator cp. Foster Watson, Vives and the Renascence Education of Women, pp. 


159ff. 

24 Cp. Carl Drescher, Studien zu Hans Sachs. Neue Folge. Marburg, 1891 (III: “Hans Sachs und Ovid 
bis zum Erscheinen der Metamorphosenbearbeitung Jérg Wickrams’, pp. 28ff). 

25 | quote the title after Carl Drescher, loc. cit., p. 28: ‘Etliche historien und fabulen gantz lustig zu lesen; 
jetzt newlich zu einer Ubung und Kurtzweyl zusammen getragenn/und inn das Teutsche gebracht/durch Christo- 
phorum Brunonem von Hyrtzweil/Der Rechten Licentiaten/Jetzundt Poeten der l6blichen Statt Miin- 
chen. 1541.’ 

The book is extremely rare and there is a possibility that no copy has survived the recent war. Drescher 
mentions one in Berlin and one in Dresden. I wrote to both places asking for a microfilm of that part 
which according to Drescher bore the title Die geschichten Medee der grossen unholdinn ausz vilen autoribus 
zusammen gelesen, as | hoped to find an explanation of the form of the name Agialeus, but was informed 
by the ‘Offentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek vormals Staatsbibliothek Berlin’ that the book is no 
longer there, and by the ‘Sachsische Landesbibliothek Dresden’ that their copy was destroyed in the air 
raid of February 13th, 1945. Nor is it among those Berlin books which are now in Marburg. 

Goedeke (Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung aus den Quellen, 2. Auflage, Dresden, 1884) 
devotes three lines to the book (ist vol. § 97, No. 13, p. 375). His opinion that a copy might be in the 
British Museum, is erroneous. 

26 Wolfgang Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock, Stuttgart, 1927, p. 72. 

27 Sce above, footnote ¢. 

28 Cp. Eugen Geiger, Hans Sachs als Dichter in seinen Fastnachtsspielen im Verhdltnis zu seinen Quellen 
betrachtet, Halle a.S., 1904, where the critics of the tragedies are summarily quoted in the preface. 

2° Loc. cit., p. 3. 

%° Keller/Goetze, vol. XII, p. 401, lines 17-21. 

31 Cp. Keller/Goetze, vol. XII, p. 580. 

32 Cp. ‘Register der tragedi’ in the ‘Generalregister’, Keller /Goetze, vol XXVI, p. 36 (‘getreu nach des 
Dichters Handschrift’ as remarked on page 35). 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN KREMSMUNSTER AND 
LINZ AND ADALBERT STIFTER 


BY RUDOLF K. BERNARD 


Two Austrian secondary schools with which— for different reasons — 
Stifter’s name has been associated, recently celebrated important dates in 
their history. The one, the Gymnasium at Kremsmiinster (Upper Austria), 
which Stifter had attended as a pupil in his youth, became 400 years old, 
while the other, the Bundesrealschule in Linz, which he had helped organize, 
commemorated the rooth anniverary of its founding. The educational 
institution in Kremsmiinster was established by the Benedictine abbot Lech- 
ner within the walls of his monastery in 1549.'!' Long before that time the 
ancient Benedictine convent, founded by the Agilolfinger duke Tassilo in 
777, had housed a school, but it remained small and private.* It opened its 
doors to the public after an imperial decree, issued by Ferdinand I in 1548, 
prohibited Austrian youth from leaving the country for studies abroad.* 
The Gymnasium soon attracted many students, and its fame began to 
spread. In spite of this success the school and, incidentally, often the monas- 
tery as well, had to face many a crisis. First there was the keen competition 
from Protestant and Jesuit schools. Able abbots met the challenge by their 
rivals, and they managed to do better than hold their ground. More serious 
was the threat to the existence of the Gymnasium and the convent later on, 
in the Period of Enlightenment, particularly during the reign of Joseph II, 
when many ecclesiastical institutions were deprived of their privileges or 
closed down altogether.‘ Kremsmiinster barely escaped this fate, although 
not without losing some of its treasured works of art and books. In the 
nineteenth century the revolutionary events of 1848 also affected Krems- 
miinster temporarily. There were demonstrations and riots in the town. 
The students who had participated in them petitioned for reforms in the 
school. Their demands were rejected, but a simultaneous request by the 
central government in Vienna for administrative changes was complied 
with. The Gymnasium continued to be operated by the Order. Its prestige 
rose steadily in the following period of prosperity, which lasted until 1914. 
The defeat of the Central Powers in the first World War and the dismem- 
berment of the Habsburg Empire impoverished Austria, which was reduced 
to a fraction of its former size. Problems of a manifold nature confronted the 
convent and rendered the administration of its affiliated school difficult 
indeed. Recovery was slow and the worst was yet to come. In 1938, another 
radical change of the political regime of the country, as a matter of fact the 
third within twenty years, brought on the most severe crisis in the history of 
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Kremsmiinster. At first the school was taken over by the new government 
and reorganized, but eventually it was converted into a youth hostel. The 
convent was dissolved and its possessions confiscated. The second World 
War intervened, at the end of which the town of Kremsmiinster was 
occupied by American troops. Their commanding officer restored the pro- 
perty of the monastery to the Order, which soon thereafter reopened the 
school under its auspices. 

As can be gathered, Kremsmiinster had often witnessed turbulent days, 
the years (1818-1826), however, during which Stifter was a pupil of the 
Gymnasium, were singularly peaceful and stable for the monastery, the town 
and the country as a whole. It was in the time between the Congress of 
Vienna and the Revolution of 1848, a period which is now more and more 
frequently called Biedermeier.« The change of names implies a revaluation 
of this age. Scholars were prone to regard it as hopelessly reactionary and 
culturally sterile. Nowadays any unprejudiced student of history with the 
advantage of a greater perspective will acknowledge its positive aspects. 
Granted the grave shortcomings of the Metternich regime, it is an indis- 
putable fact that the heartland of the Austrian Empire then experienced an 
almost unprecedented flourishing of the arts, music, literature, paintings and 
the theatre. Furthermore, despite police control and censorship, which to 
be sure were at times rather obnoxious, there prevailed in many places an 
amazing atmosphere of religious tolerance and intellectual freedom. One 
of these places was Kremsmiinster. 

Moriz Enzinger in his well-documented book has given us insight into 
the remarkable educational situation in the Gymnasium of Kremsmiinster.* 
Its distinguishing feature was an all-pervading conciliatory spirit. Most of 
the teachers adhered to the humanistic traditions of the Enlightenment 
which stressed tolerance and respect for the convictions of others. They used 
textbooks which presented conflicting religious and philosophical views in 
an objective manner without, of course, trespassing against the dogma of the 
Church. Thus the students became acquainted with the systems of Leibniz- 
Wolff as well as the main ideas of Kant even after the Critique of Pure Reason 
was put on the index in Rome (1827). The history books dealt with the 


Reformation in an unbiased, factual way. The merits of the rule of Maria © 


Theresa and her son Joseph II were particularly emphasized, and no resent- 
ment was voiced against the latter for his anti-clerical attitude. Most sur- 
prising is the chapter on Frederick the Great; the former arch-enemy, as it 
were, of the Habsburgs, was given full credit for his achievements as an 
efficient administrator. On the other hand, with the bitter memories of the 
Napoleonic terror in everyone’s mind, one could hardly expect that much 
space would be given to the constructive sides of the French Revolution. 
In German literature selections from the works of a wide range of authors 
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were offered to the students. Though there was a somewhat undue prefer- 
ence for minor poets of the Enlightenment period, Schiller, Goethe, as well 
as Lessing, Wieland and even Herder were represented. 

Kremsmiinster’s educational philosophy, based on moderation and fairness 
in the approach to controversial issues, made a lasting impression on the 
young Stifter and determined his outlook on the world. It taught him to 
avoid extremes and to dislike any form of intolerance and fanaticism, no 
matter where it manifested itself. Without his training in Kremsmiinster he 
may not have become the man who valued “Mass und Freiheit’ as the 
highest principles for the conduct of a good life. He remembered his alma 
mater all his life and the Gymnasium in turn is proud of its famous alumnus.’ 

In comparison with Kremsmiinster the history of the Realschule in Linz is 
short, and, apart from the trying times during World War II, does not 
record any dramatic events.* The present institution has likewise its prede- 
cessor. From 1708 to 1828 there was in Linz a University-like academy for 
engineers, to which students of noble birth and also sons of middle-class 
descent were admitted. After it was dissolved the merchants and tradesmen 
of the city and the province demanded a school where youth should be 
trained for practical jobs. The subsequent establishment of a trade school 
fulfilled, however, only partially the wishes of the citizens. The Governor 
of Upper Austria and other prominent men in the province petitioned the 
minister of education in Vienna for another secondary school which should 
be of the same rank as a Gymnasium. In 1851 the permission was granted, 
largely due to the untiring efforts of Schulrat Stifter, who drew the attention 
of the government to the needs of the city. It was also he who prepared 
the draft of the school curriculum which was approved by the authorities. 
The character of the school in Linz was to differ from the one in Krems- 
miinster in essential points. The latter had emphasized classical languages, 
philosophical propaedeutics, the former was planned to teach geometry, 
chemistry, geography, history, commercial sciences, engineering and other 
practical subjects. Among modern foreign languages the course in Italian 
was scheduled to be obligatory. In order to enable the sons of poor families 
to study there, no tuition was to be paid. 

Stifter as ‘Schulinspektor’ was put in charge of the supervision. One of 
his main concerns was the hiring of the teachers, and he took great pains to 
select from the applicants only those who were best qualified. The out- 
standing faculty member of the early period was Johann Aprent who, as is 
generally known, became one of Stifter’s closest friends. The two col- 
laborated on a reader for the classes in German literature. Their venture was 
ill-fated, since at that time ultra-conservatives, notably Belcredi and Rauscher, 
gained powerful influence in the government. They disliked the liberal 
point of view of Stifter and Aprent and rejected the book.’ Stifter, dis- 
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couraged by his failure, gave up his intention to write other textbooks. 
Soon afterwards he fell victim to some intrigues and was relieved from his 
duties of supervising the school in Linz. Despite these adverse experiences 
he never lost his interest in the institution, feeling it remained his responsi- 
bility to watch over its affairs so that its prosperity would be ensured. 

The memory of Stifter as co-founder and patron of the Realschule has 
been kept alive, and during the present anniversary celebration he has been 
in the centre of honours. One of the faculty members summarized what 
Stifter means for the school: ‘Mit vollem Recht kommt unserer Linzer 
Realschule der Ehrentitel einer “‘Stifter-Realschule” zu.’ 


NOTES 


1 Altman Kellner, ‘Beitrage zur Griindungsgeschichte von Kremsmiinster’ in Festschrift zum 400 jahrigen 
Bestande des éffentlichen Obergymnasiums der Benediktiner zu Kremsmiinster. Wels, 1949, pp. 235-44. 

2 Pankraz Stollenmayer, “Aus der Geschichte unseres Gymnasiums’ in Festschrift, op. cit., pp. 137-60. 

* ‘Kremsmiinster. Die 400-Jahr-Feier eines Ssterreichischen Gymnasiums’ in Die ésterreichische Furche, 
4. Juni 1949. 

* Rudolf Hittmair, Der josefinische Klostersturm im Lande ob der Enns. Freiburg i.B., 1907. 

5 The name Biedermeier for the period has been replacing in many instances the older term Vormdrz 
which, as Kluckhohn has aptly pointed out, is after all basically negative. Paul Kluckhohn, ‘Biedermeier 
als literarische Epochenbezeichnung,’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift f. Lit. wissenschaft. u. Geistesgeschichte, 
XIll, Heft I, 1-43. 

6 Moriz Enzinger, Adalbert Stifters Studienjahre (1818-30). Innsbruck, 1950, pp. 13-79. 

? Willibrord Neumiiller, ‘Briefe Adalbert Stifters in Kremsmiinster,’ in Festschrift, op. cit., pp. 357-65. 
Friedrich Mayer, ‘Die Enthiillungsfeier der Stifter-Gedenktafel in Kremsmiinster,’ in 56. Programm des 
Kais. Kon. Obergymnasiums der Benediktiner zu Kremsmiinster fiir das Schuljahr 1906. Linz, 1906, pp. 63-72. 

8 Alfred Zerlik, ‘Die Griindung der Linzer Realschule und Adalbert Stifter’ in 100 Jahre Bundes- 
Realschule Linz, 1851-1951, Linz, 1951, pp. 8-13. 

® Cf. M. Enzinger, op. cit., p. 210. 

10 A. Zerlik, op. cit., p. 13. 
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THE LEARNED JOURNALS OF POST-WAR GERMANY - Il 
BY RUDOLF MAJUT 


Among those periodicals which specialize in linguistic research Muttersprache 
(Liineburg, Heliand Verlag) is the legitimate continuation of a journal of 
the same name which was founded by H. Riegel in 1885 and afterwards 
edited by O. Streicher as the official Zeitschrift des allgemenien deutschen 
Sprachvereins. This partly popular, partly learned bi-monthly was, and 
still is, very important for its guardianship of the German language inside 
and outside the country. It had to be suspended in 1943 and could not be 
revived before 1949 when it passed under the control of the Heliand Verlag. 
The Sprachverein itself has changed its name into Gesellschaft fiir deutsche 
Sprache, on behalf of which the journal is edited by its chairman, M. 
Wachler; but its actual ‘Schriftleiter’ is L. Mackensen. More of a scholarly 
character and not confined to the German language is Lexis (Lahr, Schauen- 
burg). These ‘Studien zur Sprachphilosophie, Sprachgeschichte und 
Begriftsforschung’ came into existence in 1948 under the joint editorship of 
W. Brécker, F. Dornseiff and J. Lohmann. They have a bent towards the 
linguistic theories of the existentialist school. They reject the positivism of 
the “Darwinistic nineteenth century’ and centre their investigations upon the 
‘Sinn’ of the linguistic phenomena (in the meaning of the term given to it 
by Husserl). Less philosophical and more philological are the Beitrage zur 
Namensforschung (1949; Heidelberg, Winter). The editors, H. Krahe and 
E. Dickmann, give preference to the investigation of place-names but do 
not strictly exclude names of persons. As non-German countries are included 
the periodical is written in different languages. — The number of journals 
which concern themselves with the dialects of their regions is too great to 
be dealt with here in detail. One example from the Low German districts 
may suffice. The ‘Verein ftir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung’ (managing 
committee: L. Wolff, W. Nieckerken, J. Sass) publishes through Wachholtz 
in Neumiinster two periodicals, the Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch (founded in 
1875) and the Korrespondenzblatt (founded in 1877). Both re-appeared in 
1948 and 1949 respectively, after their discontinuation in 1943. They show 
what good results can be obtained from co-operation between scholars and 
others who take a keen interest in local dialect and usage. By these contribu- 
tions they tie up with those periodicals which exist to promote research in 
folklore and ethnology (as independent fields of knowledge). The following 
are the most important. 

The ‘Kulturhistorische Zeitschrift fiir Sprach- und Sachforschung’ 
Weorter und Sachen (1909; Heidelberg, Winter) is edited by H. Giintert, R. 
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Meringer and W. Meyer-Liibke in conjunction with J. Mikkola, R. Murko 
and the Indogermanische Gesellschaft. Its last number appeared in 1944, 
and it is doubtful whether and when it can be taken up again. In the same 
year another leading periodical of this group had to be suspended. But this 
was only temporarily, for this Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde 
(Wien, Osterreichischer Bundesverlag) opened a ‘New Series’ again in 
1947. It had been founded on behalf of the ‘Verein fiir Volkskunde in 
Wien’, by M. Haberlandt in 1895 as ‘Zeitschrift ftir Gsterreichische Volks- 
kunde’, but changed its name into “Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde’ in 
1919. In 1937, A. Haberlandt, the son of the founder, was entrusted with the 
responsibility of editorship. The present editors are L. Schmidt in conjunc- 
tion with A. Dérrer and V. v. Geramb. Though the periodical deals mainly 
with Austrian folklore there are illuminating sidelights on that of other, even 
non-European, countries. A wider range, however, is covered by the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie (Braunschweig, Limbach). It was founded as early as 
1869 by A. Bastian and published by Springer in Berlin until 1944, when 
it had to be suspended until 1949. Its present editor, G. Eckert, is assisted by 
H. Nevermann and H. Trimborn. A glance at volumes LXXV and LXXVI 
(1950-51) leaves no doubt of the importance of this periodical, especially 
for those Germanists who specialize in comparative mythology and folklore. 
Nor can they neglect the joint organ of the Frobenius Institute (University 
of Frankfurt a.M. and the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Kulturmorphologie), 
Paideuma, founded by the famous explorer Leo Frobenius in 1938. Though 
appearing only at irregular intervals during and after the war it never actually 
ceased to exist and is now edited by A. E. Jensen but ‘redacted’ by H. Klein. 
They do not wish Paideuma to be looked at as the organ of a special branch 
of an established science but as the receptacle for all sciences concerned with 
the origin and development of culture as expressed in any religious and 
sociological forms. This comprehensive idea they call “Kulturmorphologie’. 
As the exploration of the Western and Mediterranean realms is already the 
domain of similar periodicals, Paideuma concentrates on remoter areas. 
Some of these periodicals confine themselves strictly to a special district. 
Offa (Neumiinster, Wachholtz) may be mentioned as a typical example. 
Its present editors (vol. X, 1950) are E. Sprockhoff and K. Kersten in con- 
junction with other scholars. Offa especially investigates the prehistoric and 
the early historic periods of Schleswig-Holstein. 

After these periodicals which deal exclusively or predominantly with 
Germanistics and its complementary branches, I propose to survey those 
which devote themselves to both the Germanic and Romance languages, as 
does the Modern Language Review in England. The time-honoured 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen (Braunschweig, Westermann) 
was founded by L. Herrig — therefore also called the “Herrig-Archiv’ — and 
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H. Viehoff in 1846. First published in Elberfeld and Iserlohn by Badeker, it 
passed as early as 1849 (vol. VI) into the hands of Westermann, its present 
publisher. The illustrious names of Wéatzold, Zupitza, Tobler, Morf, 
Brandl, and Schultz-Gera are found among its former editors. Since 1940 
it has been under the care of W. Horn and G. Rohlfs, but could not appear 
from 1945 till 1947. In 1951 vol. CLX XXVIII (= Jahrgang 103) was issued. 
The previous volume contains an important bibliography of the work done 
on German philology between 1945 and 1949. Its compiler is F. Maurer. 
Not quite as old as the Herrig-Archiv, though it can also pride itself on a 
long tradition, is the Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift (Heidelberg, 
Winter). It was founded in 1909 by H. Schréder, a scholar of outstanding 
ability who successfully dedicated part of his life to the task of improving the 
professional status of Grammar School teachers. In 1920, his son, F. R. 
Schréder, became co-editor and is now, after his father’s death in 1936, the 
chief editor. The “G. R. M.’ had to be discontinued in 1943 but re-appeared 
in a ‘Neue Folge’ in 1950. Its aim “zwischen Universitat und Schule zu ver- 
mitteln’ does not lower its high standard of scholarship nor does it result in 
any of these concessions to ‘pedagogues’ which so often mar that type of 
periodical which tries to combine the scientific with the ‘methodical’ 
approach. There is apparently no other periodical in existence that covers 
German together with English and French. Those which restrict themselves 
to German have already been discussed. Journals dealing with English and 
French are the Neuphilologische Zeitschrift (1949; Berlin, Schulz; editor: R. 
Schade) and Die lebenden Fremdsprachen (1949; Braunschweig, Westermann; 
editors: E. Lerch, W. Merk, E. Wolf; sub-editor: W. Koelle). These 
periodicals belong to the type that wants to meet the methodical as well as 
the scientific needs of Secondary Schools, while keeping in close touch 
with universities. Their philological and literary research, done partly 
by Studienrate and partly by professors, avoids over-specialized problems 
but never descends to the level of easy popularization. Die lebenden 
Fremdsprachen is now amalgamated with an older periodical of this type, 
Die neueren Sprachen, which dates back to 1902 (Marburg, Elwert) and was 
published by Diesterweg in Frankfurt a.M. from 1934 until its suspension in 
1949. The editors after the revival and union (both in 1952) are H. Oppel 
(for the Anglistic department) and K. Déhner (for the Romance languages); 
sub-editor is G. Schad; the Zeitschriftenschau is under the care of Th. 
Zeiger. The only periodical which deals exclusively with English language 
and literature is still Anglia (1877; Tiibingen, formerly Halle, Niemeyer). 
This ‘Zeitschrift ftir englische Philologie’ was founded and first edited by 
R. P. Wiilker and M. Trautmann. For vols. IX and X only Wiilker was 
responsible and was in sole control of the periodical until 1888 (vol. XII) 
when he co-opted G. Schirmer and E. Fliigel; the latter was afterwards joined 
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by E. Einenkel (vol. XV). H. M. Flasdieck was in charge from 1931 until it 
had to be discontinued in 1945. Since its revival in 1949 he has remained in 
charge of the linguistic part whereas W. F. Schirmer and H. Papajewski 
conduct the literary section. The break during the war was also the end of an 
appendix (Beiblatt) similar to the Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum (s. above). 

These Mitteilungen aus dem gesamten Gebiete der englischen Sprache und Literatur 
(editors: M. F. Mann, since 1933 W. Fischer) were given up after the war and 
their contents are now transferred to the main journal. The counterpart of 
Anglia for the Romance languages is the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 
(also founded in 1877, and also Tiibingen, formerly Halle, Niemeyer). The 
names of many illustrious scholars are connected with it, above all that of its 
founder, G. Gréber; its present editor, W. v. Wartburg, was called to the 
editorial chair in 1935. The distinctive feature of this periodical is its philo- 
logical character: its scope takes in all Romance philology, but deals with no 
literature after 1600; it is, in this respect, the Romance counterpart of the 
Germanic PBB. A subsidiary purpose is fulfilled by the reports on ‘the year’s 
work’; A. Kuhn is in charge of this special department. The Romanische 
Forschungen (Frankfurt a.M., Klostermann; editor: F. Schalk) is a quarterly 
of similar character. Its field of research also stretches over the whole Rom- 
ance area but embraces its present literature. It was founded by the famous 
Romanist K. Vollméller in Erlangen (Junge und Sohn) in 1883 with the 
sub-title, afterwards given up, “Organ ftir romanische Sprachen, Volks- und 
Mittellatein’. It was suspended from 1945 till 1947. The Romanisches Jahr- 
buch (Hamburg, Romanisches Seminar der Universitat; editors: O. Deutsch- 
mann, H. Petriconi, R. Grossmann, H. Tiemann) is not just another addition 
to the considerable number of Romance periodicals already in existence but 
sets out with the express object of compressing the results of recent research 
after the fashion of a ‘Summa’ to provide Romanists with the necessary 
information on subjects which are outside their special field of investigation. 
This rewarding periodical in one volume contains also articles of great im- 
portance for Germanists. So far the numbers 1948-51 have appeared. 

They are complemented by the Hamburger romanistische Studien, a series of 
detached publications some of which will also concern the students of folk- 
lore, e.g. the remarkable number ‘Uber den Indianismus’ (1951, by N. Strass- 
burger). — When this article appears in print the organ of the Celtists will 
presumably be revived after a long rest: The Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie 
(Tiibingen, Niemeyer), which was founded by K. Meyer and L. Stern in 
1904 but given up in 1923. Slavonian philology is represented by the 
Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philologie. From its pre-war publisher, Harrassowitz 
(now in Wiesbaden), it was taken over in 1951 by Winter-Heidelberg, who 
announces the forthcoming publication of XXI, 1. The present editors are 
M. Vasmer and N. Woltner. We are taken still further to the east by three 
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periodicals which concern themselves with the religious and cultural condi- 
tions of the Orient: Der Islam (1910; founder: H. C. Becker, present editor: 
R. Strothmann) is devoted to the whole sphere of Mohammedan civilization 
ancient and modern; the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und 
die Kunde des nachbiblischen Judentums (1881; editors: B. Stade, O. Eissfeld, 
J. Hempel) considers its subject under the aspect of ancient Judaism, whereas 
the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der dlteren 
Kirche (1900; editor: W. Eltester) approaches kindred problems with regard 
to early Christianity. These three periodicals are published by de Gruyter 
in Berlin. So too is the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie und Vorderasiatische Archdao- 
logie (vol. XVI in 1952; editors: A. Falkenstein, I. Friedrich, P. Koschaker, 
A. Moorgat), which goes as far back as pre-biblical periods; it partly overlaps 
the Jahrbuch fiir kleinasiatische Forschung (1950; Heidelberg, Winter). This 
beautifully produced and splendidly illustrated journal has not survived its 
first year. Its contributions (in German, in English, in French) treat histori- 
cal, prehistorical and folklore questions which are often closely connected 
with those of the Greek and Roman antiquity. 

Classical studies are represented by various excellent periodicals. The 
oldest is Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, founded in 1827 by four scholars 
of world-wide fame, among them B. J. Niebuhr. It was first published by 
Weber in Bonn but taken over by Sauerlinder in Frankfurt, its present 
publisher, as early as 1841. Its editors were then the two illustrious classical 
scholars F. G. Welcker and F. Ritschl, its present editor is A. Bickel. This 
distinguished periodical in whose twenty-third volume Nietzsche won his 
spurs covers the whole range of classical philology with the exception of 
archaeology. It had to be stopped from 1944 till 1949. Also very old is the 
quarterly Philologus (1846; Géttingen, now Wiesbaden, Dieterich). After 
vol. XCVI (1944) had been destroyed in Leipzig a new vol. XCVII was 
published in 1948 but was not followed by another. The editors, J. Stroux, 
B. Snell, H. U. Instinsky, think that this will be only a temporary stoppage. 
Glotta (1908; Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht), a ‘Zeitschrift ftir 
griechische und lateinische Sprache’, though also given up from 1943 till 
1948, appears again in occasional numbers. Its editors are P. Kretschmer and 
B. Snell. Both of the following two journals consider the educational 
aspects, but at the same time they are scholarly and not intended solely to 
meet the needs of school teachers. The Gymnasium, founded in 1890, has 
twice changed hands. It was first published by Winter in Heidelberg, then, 
from 1923 till 1937, by Teubner in Leipzig, returning to Winter in 1938. 
From 1944 till 1949 it was suspended. When it re-appeared it had the sub- 
title “Vierteljahrsschrift ftir humanistische Bildung’ (editors: H. Haas and H. 
Hommel) but changed into ‘Zeitschrift ftir Kultur der Antike und huma- 
nistische Bildung’ in 1950 (editors: F. Bomer and H. Haas). It is the official 
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organ both of the ‘Deutscher Altphilologen-Verband’ and of the ‘Verein 
der Freunde des humanistischen Gymnasiums’. The scope of this beautifully 
illustrated periodical is astonishingly wide and encompasses themes which 
directly apply to Germanistics. The other partly methodical, partly scholarly 
journal, the recently founded Der altsprachliche Unterricht (1951, Stuttgart, 
Klett), is arranged after the fashion of its Germanistic twin-brother, “Der 
Deutschunterricht’ (s. above). So far only two numbers have appeared, 
one dealing with Roman history, the other with Roman lyric poetry. 

Research into all these languages is comprehended and crowned by that 
into Indogermanistics and comparative philology, disciplines which are 
represented in post-war Germany by two periodicals. The seniority belongs 
to the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung (G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht) which was founded by A. Kuhn in 1875 and edited by him 
together with J. Schmidt for Bertelemann. One year later, in 1876, a com- 
plementary journal, Beitrége zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, was 
started under the joint editorship of A. Bezzenberger and W. Prellwitz by 
the publishers Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. In 1896 they bought the 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung from the publisher Bertelemann 
and amalgamated it with their own enterprise. The present editors are E. 
Hofmann, F. Mezger, H. Oertel, P. Thieme. Somewhat younger are the 
Indogermanische Forschungen (now Berlin, de Gruyter), whose first volume 
appeared in Strassburg in 1892, edited by K. Brugmann and W. Streitberg. 
The number of the editors has, as in the former instance, been doubled: they 
are now F. Sommer, A. Debrunner, G. Deeters, and H. Krahe. The effect of 
the war on this periodical is best illustrated by three dates: vol. LVIII 
appeared in 1941, vol. LIX in 1944, and vol. LX in 1950. 

Whereas all the periodicals discussed so far are concentrating on special 
subjects the following are based on the idea of the intrinsic homogeneity and 
indivisibility of studies as such. The wording of the sub-title of Studium 
Generale (1948, Berlin etc., Springer) is characteristic: Zeitschrift fiir die 
Einheit der Wissenschaften im Zusammenhang ihrer Begriffsbildung und 
Forschungsmethoden. The following sciences come into the range of this 
periodical: philosophy, pedagogics, Catholic theology, Protestant theology, 
mathematics, physics, botany, zoology, medicine, physiology, psychiatry, 
Germanistics, philology, Romance languages, Oriental languages, archaeo- 
logy, history, history of art, jurisprudence, political economy, geography, 
ethnology, technical sciences. A special editor is responsible for each of these 
departments, the editor-in-chief being M. Thiel. But as this imposing pro- 
gramme is realized by an arrangement which almost entirely assigns each 
number to a special science, and sometimes even to a special theme, the 
periodical is in fact an agglomeration of sciences, and only a person of more 
or less encyclopaedic mind able to read through all the numbers will success- 
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fully conform to the aim set by the editors: to avoid one-sided specialization 
and to look at the various sciences as fundamentally united. This problem is 
perhaps not so radically but more practically solved by Universitas (1946; 
Stuttgart, Wissenschaftliche Verlagsgesellschaft) which assembles articles on 
different sciences in one number. The editor of this excellent monthly, S. 
Maiwald, wants to provide the reader with a comprehensive “Weltbild’ 
based on strictly scientific research which combines the philosophical and 
literary aspects with the naturalistic and technical ones. The natural sciences 
(in a stricter sense) are, however, apportioned to a separate journal, Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Rundschau (1948; general editor: W. H. Frickhingen), a 
compromise which again shows the difficulty of harmonizing two essentially 
disparate branches of knowledge. The most feasible way of achieving this 
ideal goal is presumably that of a journal which restricts itself to informative 
reviews. This system has been adopted by the Deutsche Literaturzeitung fiir 
Kritik der internationalen Wissenschaft (originally published by de Gruyter, 
afterwards by Weidmann, now, since 1947, by the Akademie-Verlag, all in 
Berlin). This strictly neutral monthly which appears in the Russian sector is 
edited by K. Griewank and K. Aland on behalf of the Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Berlin, Géttingen, Heidelberg, Leipzig, Miinchen). Its 
reviews cover all departments of learning which help the formation of a 
general scientific outlook. The somewhat similar ‘Nachrichtenblatt der 
deutschen Wissenschaft und Technik’, Forschungen und Fortschritte (also 
Akademie-Verlag), ceased to appear in 1951. 

This survey of learned periodicals in post-war Germany shows them as in 
some ways symbolic of the situation of the country itself. Whatever is left 
standing of the old order is struggling for survival, side by side with what has 
been born out of the débris left by the war. The many cultural periodicals 
complement the learned ones and offer a similar prospect. They will be 
discussed in a separate essay. 
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Centenary celebration of the Germanisches Museum in Niirnberg. Address by | 


Professor Heuss 


In August of last year — I regret that this notice did not appear in my last 5 


Letter — this great Museum celebrated its centenary. The central event of 
the celebrations was an address delivered by Professor Heuss. 

Speaking not as Federal President but as Chairman of the Council of the 
Museum Professor Heuss first paid tribute to the memory of the Franconian 
Baron von und zu Aufsess who may be looked on as the real inspirer and 
founder of the Museum. Describing the Baron as ‘a child, though a late one, 
of the Romantic age’ he went to on suggest that the Museum was largely in 
its origin an expression of that developing national consciousness born of the 
frustration felt over the results of the Congress of Vienna and the tensions 
that led to the events of 1848. In this connection he called to mind various 
other events that took place in or about the year of the founding of the 
Museum and may also be viewed as expressions of the same effort at national 
recovery and re-discovery. In 1851, for instance, appeared the first volume 
of Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl’s Die Naturgeschichte der Volker als Grundlage 
einer deutschen Sozialpolitik; while in 1852 a meeting of historical associations 
from all over Germany was summoned to Dresden by the scholarly Prince 
John, and in the same year the decision was taken to found a Romanisch- 
Germanisches museum in Mainz. 


Passing to consider the Museum today, Professor Heuss emphasized that | 


its task has always been not merely to conserve the past but to reinterpret 
it according to changing needs of the hour. He closed with reflections that 
will find an echo beyond the borders of Germany — the tragic clouding 
during the last twenty years of the real glory of Niirnberg. Once famous, it 
has become notorious. The city of the Meistersingers and of Hans Sachs, of 
Albrecht Diirer and Veit Stoss became the city of the ‘party rallies’, the 
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‘Niirnberg Laws’ — and the ‘Niirnberg Trials’. And the wonderful magnific- _ 


ence of its medieval buildings has sunk into rubble. ‘I look upon it’, Pro- 
fessor Heuss declared, ‘as a historic task to clarify again what Niirnberg 
stands for, and to demonstrate anew its intellectual and artistic splendour not 
only to our own consciousness but to the world.’ 


The fate of Dresden 

As Dresden has been mentioned above in connection with the early history 
of the Niirnberg Museum I take the opportunity of recalling here what 
happened to this once lovely city and centre of the arts. The Iron Curtain 
closed early upon it, and its fate has perhaps not received the attention it 
might be thought to merit. 
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After surviving intact until the very end of the war it was on the night of 
March 13th, 1945, subjected by the Western Powers to a double bombard- 
ment of incredible savagery. On that night in a city whose normal popula- 
tion was of the order of 630,000 were a million souls, including tens of 
thousands of refugees (largely women and children) from the East, en- 
camped unprotected in open spaces. A DP acquaintance who came in for 
and survived the attack, and who had no reason to love Germany, described 
the scenes to me in words I do not care to repeat. The death-roll can never 
be known. The archives of the reputable and reliable Siiddeutsche Zeitung 
(Munich) show the appalling figure of 250,000 killed. Let the voice of 
scepticism divide this figure by two — we still have the position that in a 
few hours on one night in Dresden twice as many civilians were killed as in 
the whole of Great Britain during the entire war! The city, despite restora- 
tion work in progress on the Zwinger, has been burned and blasted out of 
all recognition, to an even greater degree, evidently, than is the case with 


Niimberg, Wiirzburg or Hildesheim. 


Further light on the situation in literature 

Recently the Siiddeutsche Zeitung, the leading South German daily, pub- 
lished a “vorweihnachtliche Reise zu deutschen Schriftstellern’ in various 
parts of Western Germany (and indeed Western Europe — Annette Kolb 
was interviewed in Paris) with the object of further illuminating conditions 
underlying the literary situation today. A leading article of December 
22nd summed up the results. The writer believes interest in literature to be 
increasing yearly, and publishing productivity to be keeping pace with this. 
When, however, the question is raised whether authors have anything to 
offer their readers beyond mere ‘Unterricht oder Unterhaltung’ the matter is 
felt to be not so clear; and the view is expressed that contemporary German 
literature is “eine Wiiste mit ein Paar notdiirftig bewasserten Oasen’. 

The main reason usually given for this state of affairs, that recent cata- 
strophes and upheavals are still too close to us, is found insufficient, and 
others of a more material nature are suggested. Authors in Germany today 
produce ‘vorwiegend Mittelmiissiges’ because they have no time for reflec- 
tion. And they have no time for this because it is unremunerative, and they 
have not the money to support themselves during the periods when they 
should be reflecting. And they have not the money (a) because present 
taxation does not allow them ‘Substanz zu bilden’, (b) because the reading 
public has been greatly reduced, (c) because of the tendency among those 
who do read to seize on best-sellers, or rather to turn any average sensational 
book into a best-seller. A best-seller of today, for instance, costing 18 D- 
Marks with an issue of 200,000 would, in mentally healthier times, have 
given a livelihood to perhaps ten authors. 
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The stark facts of the present situation are, the article concludes, an un- 
exampled speeding-up of book production, a flooding of the market with © 


half-baked books, and, as a result and a means of escape, ‘der Verkauf des | 
denkenden Kopfes, wo er am teuersten und schnellsten bezahlt wird: Beim 


Rundfunk’. 


Books for the young 

Attention may be directed to an interesting little recent work of reference 
Das deutsche Jugendbuch, edited by Dipl. Bibliothekar Giinther Dittrich 
(Verlagsanstalt Rheinhausen, 1952). As far as I know it is the only one of its 


kind since the war. In a foreword the director of municipal public libraries in © 
Cologne, Dr. Johannes Langfeld, introduces the volume as a positive, | 





though preliminary and unofficial, attempt to supply guidance in the matter : 


of books suitable for the young in accordance with the Bundesgesetz zum 
Schutz der Jugend of December 1951. 

The book is a bibliography of 225 pages with full indexes of subjects -_ 
authors. Its range covers all categories of reading for young people from | 
‘under 10’ to ‘over 14’, including sections dealing with (apart from the usual | 
picture books and fairy tales): Umweltgeschichte (all ages catered for); das | 
christliche Jugendbuch (15 pages); Aus Geschichte und Kulturgeschichte Europas; 


\ RRO =” 


Lockende Ferne (29 pages, of which 14 are devoted to the Americas, Canada 


and Alaska and one to Europe, excluding Scandinavia); Grosse rdatselhafte 


Natur; Tiere sprechen, handeln und dulden; Sport, Basteln, Handarbeiten; Bildende | 


Kunst und Musik; Aus dem Schatz der Weltliteratur, and many others. 


Of older German, Austrian and Swiss classics we find Grimmelshausen’s | 


Simplicissimus (selections); Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea and Reineke 
Fuchs; of Schiller nothing; the brothers Grimm in full; Eichendorff’s Tau- 
genichts; Hauff in ample selection; of Stifter, Keller and C. F. Meyer certain 
fairly obvious items each; of Busch and Morgenstern small selections. 
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Of later and contemporary authors the favourites seem to be the ever- | 
adored Karl May, and to a lesser extent (and for older children) Hans © 
Dominik; Erich Kistner (whose Emil und die Detektive and Ptinktchen und © 


Anton, to name no others, are household words in Germany); Otto Boris, | 


Erich Kloss and Hans Wilhelm Smolik (animal and nature stories, the latter’s 
Goldenes Herz des Waldes especially well known; Susanne Ehmcke (for 
small children) and Agnes Sapper (Familie Pfaffling and other books, for 


older), and lastly the Swiss Johann Spyri whose Heidi is one of the most | 


widely read children’s books. 

Other favourite reading among young people at present includes Volks- 
biicher such as the tales of Till Eulenspiegel, Miinchhausen and Riibezahl; 
and annuals like Das neue Universum (mostly technical, rather like our “Won- 
der Books’) and Der gute Kamerad (a ‘boys’ own’). 
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It may be interesting to mention by what books England is represented. 
They include Gulliver's Travels (selections); Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; 
five obvious novels of Dickens; the usual from R. L. Stevenson; Kipling’s 
Jungle Books and Kim; Marryat’s Masterman Ready; Lofting’s Dr. Doolittle; 
Alice im Wunderland — and Pu Bar! Not featuring at all are Henty, Ballantyne, 
Kingsley, Barrie (although Peter Pan has recently been translated and adapted 
as a play by Erich Kastner), Beatrix Potter (although translations into Ger- 
man exist) and Edgar Wallace. Among American authors Mark Twain is 
the earlier and Walt Disney (with Bambi, Dumbo, Elmer and the rest of the 
glorious company) a later favourite; Jack London with his The Call of the 
Wild should also be mentioned. 

This little volume, whose object is to guide and recommend, is deserving 
of attention and study. 


Recovery on the home front in Western Germany 

The New Year issue of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung contained an 
economic survey of general interest from which I extract a few miscellaneous 
statistics illustrating the in many ways remarkable internal rehabilitation in 
Western Germany in various fields since the war. 

With regard to housing it is stated that one new dwelling is completed on 
the average every minute (N.B. in a year there are some 525,600 minutes!) 
In 1951 433,000 dwellings were completed (stated to be twice as many as in 
Great Britain and ten times as many as in France during the same year). 
In 1938 52 per cent of all households possessed a wireless; the figure 
now is 65 per cent. It is estimated that 15 million bicycles are now in 
use, which works out at about one per household. The number of Savings 
Bank books is now over fifteen-and-a-half millions — again roughly one per 
household — showing an average amount per head of 212 D-Marks (about 
£17 tos.). In 1951 604,784 sewing machines were produced (compared 
with 157,142 in 1949); also 4 million wrist watches and 80 million pairs of 
shoes — by far the greater proportion of these goods going to supply the 
home market. There is still, of course, unemployment; but half a million 
more persons are in employment than a year ago and 2 million more than 
two years ago, and of the million or so registered unemployed $90,000 only 
are fit for work. 

Against figures such as these, and the generally optimistic tone of the 
survey from which they are drawn, must, however, be set certain other 
considerations. (1) The population cannot yet be said to have recovered 
from the effects of the 1948 currency reform which was carried through at 
the rate of 1 to 10 and was inevitably exploited by the unscrupulous in var- 
ious ways (e.g. in paying off mortgages). (2) The effects of the recent legis- 
lation providing for ‘Lastenausgleich’ (equalization of burdens resulting from 
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the war) have yet to be seen. (3) The economy of Western Germany has 
yet to feel the full impact of the recently steeply increasing flood of refugees 
f-om the East, which the Lord Mayor of West Berlin a few days ago very 
properly described as a matter of concern for all who have the cause of 


freedom at heart. 
JOHN BouRKE 


Munich, 1.2.53 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


THE qualities that have contributed most to Dr. G. P. Gooch’s eminence as a 
historian are amply reflected in the two longer essays in his Maria Theresa and 
Other Studies (Longmans, Green & Co., 1951, 432 pp. 25s.), the one on Maria 
Theresa and Joseph II, the other on Maria Theresa and Marie Antoinette. 
His wide interests have long embraced also problems concerning the 
philosophy of history, and his detailed knowledge of historical method as 
exemplified by historians of earlier generations is probably unsurpassed in 
this country. One of the “other studies’ (“Modern Historiography’) presents 
the fruits of this learning in concise form, with frequent reference to thinkers 
of special interest to readers of this journal. (The same is true incidentally of 
the more extended summary of the same field of thought in the recent 
revised edition of the late Karl Brandi’s Geschichte der Geschichtswissenschaft 
(Bonn, Athendum-Verlag, 1952, 147 pp. DM 6,50) which with its skill in 
condensation supplemented by a most useful bibliography provides an 
admirable introduction to the subject.) It is nearly forty years ago that 
Gooch published his well-known book on this subject History and Historians 
in the Nineteenth Century, but it has been out of print since the stock of the 
fifth impression was destroyed by enemy action in 1940; a new edition of 
this indispensable work has at last appeared (Longmans, Green & Co., 1952, 
$47 pp. 30s.). Like Maria Theresa and Other Studies its material extends far 
beyond the field of German studies, but it contains much directly concerning 
them. This applies particularly, for example, to the chapter on Ranke, 
whose achievements Gooch sums up under three main headings; he tried to 
‘divorce the study of the past as much as humanly possible from the passions 
of the present, and to describe how things were — wie es eigentlich gewesen’, 
he established ‘the necessity of founding historical construction on strictly 
contemporary sources’, and ‘he founded the science of evidence by the 
analysis of authorities’. As Dr. Gooch shows in an admirable chapter on 
Mommeen, the latter’s Romische Geschichte (1854-56) is an example of a 
work which in spirit hardly corresponds to the ‘objectivity’ proclaimed by 
Ranke. Originally planned to extend to the Empire, it was not completed and 
the three volumes are devoted to the Republic. As Gooch puts it, ‘the his- 
torian steps down from his conning-tower and leaps into the fray’. Momm- 
sen himself wrote: ‘I wanted to bring down the ancients from their fantastic 
pedestal into the real world. That is why my consul had to become the 
burgomaster. Perhaps I have overdone it, but my intention was sound 
enough.’ His idealization of Caesar’s actions in seeking to impose order by 
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authority from above mirrored Mommsen’s own experience of the events of 
1848 (in which he took part) and which ended in such a way, and also his 
acceptance to some extent of the authoritarian elements in Bismarckian and 
Wilhelminian Germany. In this respect Mommsen’s ‘democratic caesarisin’ 
(as Brandi calls it) reflected the ambiguity of German liberalism in its mid- 
century crisis and its aftermath. That he was conscious of this weakness is 
evident from his will, in the codicil to which (first published in English in 
Past and Present, No. 1, February 1952) he wrote: ‘. . . in my inmost self, and 
I believe with what is best in me, I have always been an animal politicum, and 
wished to be a citizen. That is not possible in our nation; even the best 
among us never rises above doing his duty in the ranks and treating political 
authority like a fetish’. 

Ranke’s gospel of ‘objectivity’, however, proved illusory even in his own 
case. He collected the facts with utmost care, but his presentation of them was 
as much influenced by his own loyalties and beliefs as in the case of Momm- 
sen. Believing in a transcendental pattern of history, he tended to see his own 
age and society as a manifestation of the divine purpose and to this extent 
his work became a glorification of the existing Prussian state. From this 
point of view Ranke’s work raises many profound problems, which help to 
explain the considerable attention paid to this thought since the war. Symp- 
tomatic of this interest has been the publication in Germany of two volumes 
of letters. One recalls too the book by T. H. von Laue, Leopold von Ranke: 
The Formative Years (cf. German Life and Letters, April 1952, p. 215), and one 
looks forward to Professor Barraclough’s “Reflections on Ranke’ announced 
for a future number of Past and Present. The doyen of German historians, 
Friedrich Meinecke — who has recently (at the age of 90) been honoured 
with a fourth ‘Festschrift’ — was a pupil of Ranke and all his writings are 
deep in the debt of his master; he is briefly discussed in the new introduction 
to the revised edition of Gooch’s book. 

This is the point at which Hans Kohn opens his brief but very serviceable 
essay ‘“Re-thinking German History’ (in The Review of Politics, vol. XIV, 
No. 3, July 1952). He points out that as far back as 1924, introducing a new 
edition of Ranke’s Politisches Gesprich, Meinecke observed, to quote Kohn’s 
words, that his “concept of the powerful states as the embodiment of God's 
thoughts and ideas ennobled and sanctioned their clemental struggle for 
power’. Kohn proceeds to consider recent historical writing in Germany to 
discover to what extent the old prejudices survive and new and healthier 
ideas are at work. His general conclusion is that the new values, in so far as 
they exist, have a rather precarious hold; they were reflected in the two 
conferences of German Historians in 1949 and (at Marburg) in 1951. 
Extremely interesting are his many instances of well-known German 
historians still working on the basis of undesirable and dangerous assumptions 
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of the past. Gerhard Ritter, for example, is ‘today the foremost spokesman 
for the vindication of conservative German nationalism and for a warm 
though not uncritical appreciation of Bismarck and his work’. He refers to 
Ritter’s apparent acceptance of Carl Schmidt’s political philosophy (pre- 
viously discussed in these columns, cf. German Life and Letters, April 1952, 
pp. 213-14) and in this connection to the significance of the come-back in 
1950 of the author of Politische Romantik. He mentions too the importance 
of the fact that a new edition of Johannes Haller’s nationalistic Epochen der 
deutschen Geschichte was published in that year. Others, like Hans Joachim 
Schoeps, Die Ehre Preussen (1951), ‘turned characteristically to the Prussian 
officer corps as the possible saviour and patron of the “‘better’” Germany’, 
while Emst von Salomon’s best-seller Der Fragebogen (1951) (cf. German Life 
and Letters, October 1951, pp. 66-7) propagated an anti-democratic national- 
ism in a sort of no-man’s-land between fiction and history. Kohn’s essay is 
a valuable sifting of material. It is a pity, however, that he apparently ex- 
cludes everything from Eastern Germany. 

A large-scale and most important example of the resolve, stated in the 
introductory brochure, to ‘re-think German history’ is provided by the 
Deutsche Geschichte im Uberblick (Stuttgart, J. B. Metzlerische Verlags- 
buchhandlung, DM 54), edited by Professor Peter Rassow of Cologne. 
Two large ‘Lieferungen’ (totalling 448 pp.) have so far appeared, and two 
more are shortly to follow. The sections so far published take the story from 
the first beginnings (“Die rémischen und germanischen Grundlagen’) to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The contributions are by various hands, 
all in varying degrees distinguished. Much in so large-scale a work neces- 
sarily eludes the critical capacity of a single reviewer. In any case everyone 
with experience of dealing with a large field in a small compass will appre- 
ciate the difficulty of satisfying all tastes and attitudes at once. Certain 
generalizations can be made about this work in the light of what has already 
appeared. It is a dispassionate survey in which, as far as possible, the facts are 
allowed to speak for themselves. The treatment of all sections, which have a 
homogeneity of style and method desirable in such a work and not easy to 
attain, is admirably comprehensive; political, social and economic aspects 
are all involved. It is, by reason of its accumulation of factual material, a 
book of reference and, through its continuous narrative, also and primarily a 
chronological account of historical development. In short, an excellent 
beginning to a most valuable enterprise. One is not surprised to learn that 
the demand has made it possible to reduce the cost below the figure origin- 
ally intended. Meanwhile three more ‘Lieferungen’ of the Biographisches 
Worterbuch zur deutschen Geschichte (Munich, Oldenbourg Verlag — for 
details of price cf. German Life and Letters, October 1952, pp. 65-6) have 
appeared. The good points mentioned in that introductory account — 
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conciseness, comprehensiveness, objectivity, convenience — are all amply 
confirmed by these further volumes. In due course it is hoped to attempt a 
more complete evaluation as more becomes available. These two ‘hand- 
books’ supplement each other. Both are important in their different ways 
and it is an appropriate coincidence that they should be appearing simultan- 
eously. 

The latest volume of Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 (Third 
Series, vol. V, 1939, H.M.S.O., 1952, 818 pp. 52s. 6d.) concerns Germany to 
a very large extent and follows the events up to an extremely interesting 
stage, the weeks immediately preceding the outbreak of war. The last 
section deals amongst other things with the diplomatic moves relating to the 
question of a pact between the West and the Soviet Union. What makes 
this volume so extremely interesting is the fact that again and again the 
reader is allowed to feel himself confidentially involved, as it were, in issues 
around which controversy has raged and no doubt will continue to do so. 
To take a single instance, there is a report by Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin, of the 
Foreign Office, on his interview in London with Wohltat, an economic 
adviser of Hitler. Wohltat proposed an economic settlement between Eng- 
land and Germany on the basis ‘that Great Britain should recognize Ger- 
many’s sphere of economic interest in South-Eastern and Eastern Europe’, 
and the Foreign Office representative thought that his general plan was’ 
‘interesting and might be considered in a more peaceful and reasonable 
atmosphere’. The interesting and controversial feature of this conversation 
is that at the same time the British Government was negotiating a defence 
pact with the Soviet Union, which has sometimes been regarded as incon- 
sistent with the apparent willingness to make such concessions to Germany. 
The question was controversial enough at the time through the reports in 
the British national press of an interview on the same lines between Wohltat 
and the Secretary of the Board of Overseas Trade. Since the war the con- 
troversy was recalled and to some extent renewed by the publication of the 
German Ambassador in London’s own extended and perhaps biased 
account of these discussions with Wohltat. This was contained in the so- 
called “Dirksen Papers’, captured on his estate at Gréditzberg and published 
by the Soviet government as Documents and Materials Relating to the Eve of 
the Second World War, vol. Il (Moscow, 1948). 

Hans Grimm’s Answer of a German. An Open Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Euphorion Books, Dublin, 1952, 237 pp. 15s.) is worth men- 
tioning as a further work from the pen of the author of Volk ohne Raum. 
When, after Europe’s experiences of his nation’s misdoings, he self-pityingly 
accuses the Archbishop of ‘lack of respect first for our feelings as a nation, 
and then for our feelings as human beings’, the reader will pause with 
astonishment. When, after German actions had led to the destruction of 
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millions of innocent people and the German army had ruthlessly wiped out 
unnumbered villages and towns, Grimm moans about the time ‘when in the 
spring and summer weeks of 1945 our homely valley, with the peace of our 
woods, meadows and streams, our streets, houses and beds invaded and dis- 
turbed, was no longer recognizable as our honest homeland’, he will be 
frankly amazed. Ploughing his way through all the Nazi ideas and ideals, 
with which this unrepentant book teems, he will soon realize that this is 
about as crude and blatant a piece of propaganda as could be imagined. 

Finally, it remains to mention a collection of documents published (Bonn, 
1952, privately printed for official use) by the (West German) Bundes- 
ministerium fiir gesamtdeutsche Fragen, entitled Das Erziehungswesen der 
Sowjetzone. The documents will prove interesting and perhaps useful to 
different people in different ways. Sectional forewords comment, not dis- 
passionately, on the various aspects. 





NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Autorenlexikon dex XX. Jahrhunderts. Schéne Literatur verfasst in deutscher 
Sprache. Von Karl August Kutzbach. Kleine Ausgabe. Bonn: Bouvier 
u. Co. Verlag. 1952. 

It is the intention of this publishing house to provide the scholar and the 
general reader with as complete a record as possible of German authors of the 
twentieth century in both a library and a pocket edition. There will be three 
volumes to cover (1) belles lettres; (2) discursive prose writing; (3) literature 
of translation. So far only the volumes dealing with Schéne Literatur have 
appeared, but their usefulness arouses the hope that the remaining sections may 
not be too long delayed. Such a work cannot of course compete (nor does it 
profess to do so) with the Literaturlexikon of Kosch with its survey of the whole 
field of German literature from its beginnings. But for the twentieth century 
it provides even more detailed and up-to-date information. The articles are 
models of compression, conciseness and objectivity: Nazi and non-Nazi, 
Communist and non-Communist alike get their due without fear or favour. 
Two invaluable appendices provide information of their distribution in time 
and space. There is in addition a most useful list of publishing houses indicat- 
ing their main interest (it would have been even more useful if their addresses 
had been provided!). The book should certainly find a place next to Duden 


and Knorr on the shelves of every Germanist. 
(L. A. WiLLoucHBy) 


Amerika und England im deutschen, ésterreichischen und schweizerischen Schrifttum der 


Jahre 1945-49. Eine Bibliographie von Richard Ménnig. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer Verlag. 1951. 


In the present chaotic state of literary research the scholar cannot be too 
grateful for any clue which will lead him through the maze. And such a clue 
as Dr. Ménnig (with the financial assistance of the Wiirttembergische Biblio- 
theksgesellschaft) provides takes him direct to his goal. This bibliography 
offers an indispensable supplement to the magnum opus of B. Q. Morgan 
(not Quincy B., as Dr. Ménnig quotes him! Is he not affectionately known 
to his intimates as B. Q.?). It is even vaster in its aims, for it by no means 
restricts itself to Schéne Literatur. Indeed, this is but the smaller part of its 
contents, and any and every English and American book that has appeared in 
German translation is listed. Its appeal is thus to a very general public, all the 
more since books by Germans on America and England in all their aspects 
also appear in these pages. It will be of particular interest to the pedagogue 
(and publicist) to note the variety and scope of the English texts which are fed 
to German schoolchildren. They range from Alice in Wonderland (a splendid 
test of any foreigner’s understanding of English and the English!) and the 
Water Babies, to The Canterville Ghost and Treasure Island; from Beowulf to 
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The Rose and the Ring and Sesame and Lilies. Nor is there any dearth of the 
Moderns for the general reader! Agatha Christie, Hannah Closs, C. S. 
Forester, Graham Greene, Eric Linklater, Dorothy Sayers are but a very few 
of those who have been translated. Even the statistics produced by Dr. 
Ménnig have their fascination. A comparison between 1939 and 1949 shows 
that the translations from English have risen in Germany proper from 3 per 
cent to 6 per cent of the total output of books, and of the translations from 
foreign languages as a whole those from English totalled nearly half. It is 
significant — and perhaps disquieting — that it is almost a one-way traffic, and 
that (in 1948) for every six books translated from the English only one went 


into English from German. 
(L. A. Wittoucusy) 


Rilke. By H. E. Holthusen. Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought. 


Edited by Erich Heller. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 1952. 61 pp. 6s. net. 


This penetrating short study, ably translated by Mr. J. P. Stern, raises funda- 
mental issues in the interpretation of Rilke’s work and also in a wider field. 
Mr. Holthusen has undertaken to characterize Rilke’s essential contribution to 
German literature by analysing his later poetry with reference to its linguistic 
qualities and its philosophical and religious implications. 

He acclaims Rilke as the poet of modern loneliness, ‘the loneliness of a 
world without a social, political and cultural order, without canons and 
common norms, of a world in which the ancient categories, the traditional 
universals of thought seem no longer to apply’ (p. 8). Not everybody on this 
side of the Channel will recognize his well in this picture, but we may accept 
Mr. Holthusen’s analysis of Rilke’s position as reflecting the outlook of the 
younger generation of his own country. The situation he describes entails the 
loss of a sense of reality and he asserts that Rilke’s awareness of this loss led him 
to develop a ‘dialectic’ of feeling. Rilke’s work ‘is concerned with one theme 
only: with feeling as the measure of all being and of all knowledge’ (p. 23). 
This concentration on feeling accounts for Rilke’s choice of subjects and his 
style, which Mr. Holthusen has characterized admirably. Writing of the 
‘motif of space’ in Rilke’s poetry, he says that it so predominates ‘that his 
whole work, down to the most intimate details of choice of words, of meta- 
phors and grammar, is governed by it. His imagination has created a world 
from which time is excluded, in which all things which are real (that is, 
which can be felt) subsist side by side in a kind of magic contemporaneity’ 

. 24). 
rit observation is largely true and is elaborated with much force and 
finesse on pages 35 to 40. But from it emerges a criticism of Rilke’s world 
of ideas. Mr. Holthusen holds that ‘there are certain important aspects of 
man’s being in this world for which there is no room in such a cosmology and 
which have to be reinterpreted and falsified in order to fit it. One of these is 
what we call history, or fate, that is, the concrete historicity of our existence, 
the ineluctable “here and now” of a real and threatened human situation’ 
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(p. 26). Thus Rilke is criticized from an existentialist angle and his ‘cosmology’ 
is seen to be ‘false’ when he deals with the subjects of God, death and love: 
‘God and death are not, to Rilke, decisive and sovereign events which over- 
whelm us and come upon us from a world that is outside ourselves; they are 
attributes of our own hearts, marginal values of human feeling’ (p. 27). 
Nevertheless Rilke’s poetry is praised for its linguistic attainments and Mr. 
Holthusen sums up his own attitude in the following statement: “On the one 
hand we are entitled to challenge the poet as a bearer and propagator of ideas, 
on the other we must give up our critical attitude and humbly accept the 
beauty of his productions’, for ‘the mystery of the beautiful cannot be solved 
by sonaapennll Giehdea! (p. 46). 

Here lies the crux of a vital problem, an inescapable problem for all who 
deal with poetry of a certain kind, not only with its extreme manifestations in 
the work of some modern poets. It involves a re-examination of the ancient 
question of the relation between beauty and truth and this is a task exacerbated 
by the view, which has been gaining currency for some time, that poets like 
Rilke have arrogated to themselves a function that rightly belongs to the 
philosophers and the theologians. Mr. Holthusen believes that Rilke wrote his 
poetry as a ‘bearer and propagator of ideas’ and that these ideas are ‘wrong’. 
As far as one can tell from his brief discussion, Mr. Holthusen regards ideas as 
‘wrong when they differ from received tradition, particularly when they 
entail ‘the metamorphosis of all transcendent realities into an immanent all- 
and-one: the dissolving of God into inwardness; the dissolving of His person 
into the most intense feeling” (p. 43). Few mystics of the Middle Ages could 
survive such a test, and Mr. Holthusen goes on to say that Rilke ‘by entering 
on psychological and wholly inward accounts of [the figures of Christian 
hagiology] attempts to destroy the true meaning of their existence’. 

Apart from the fact that such an attempt on Rilke’s part has not been 
proved, these statements disavow the nature and the range of poetic creation 
and moreover, by concentrating on the poetry Rilke wrote after 1920, Mr. 
Holthusen has presented a one-sided picture. He has omitted to deal fully with 
Rilke’s sustained powers of observation which balance his pervading ‘feeling’ 
in the Neue Gedichte and later poetry, so that it is difficult to grasp the meaning 
of the statement: ‘Rilke not only thinks but also sees and speculates with his 
heart’ (p. 23). Even for the later poetry Mr. Holthusen’s analysis is one-sided. 
Writing of Rilke’s ‘inwardness’ he says: ‘It is significantly consistent with this 
conception that death appears in his work not as the terror of dying, not as 
the heartbreaking riddle, the overwhelming conquest by that which is wholly 
strange and other than ourselves, but in the gentle and almost serene guise of 
graves that have opened again, as “one’s own death” or as “‘my own intimate 
death” ’ (p. 27). Several questions may be asked about this statement, for it is 
significant. Does Rilke always equate ‘one’s own death’ with ‘my own 
intimate death’ and is the example he gives in Malte Laurids Brigge gentle 
and serene: What is the meaning of the ‘Ausgang der grimmigen Einsicht’ 
which Mr. Holthusen himself finds ‘astonishing’: One also recalls the poem 
‘Der Tod’ from Spate Gedichte (p. 53) beginning 
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Da steht der Tod, ein blaulicher Absud 
-: in einer Tasse ohne Untersatz 
and continuing 
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Was sind denn das fiir Wesen 








' | die man zuletzt wegschrecken muss mit Gift? 
e : But even if Rilke should not have presented death as a heartbreaking-riddle, 
s, | can one say of a poet (or of anyone else for that matter) that he has a ‘wrong’ 
e idea of death? Was Matthias Claudius wrong when he wrote Der Tod und das 
d : Madchen or Schubert when he set it to music: 

In a recent review in The Times Literary Supplement the poetry of Claudius 
o was to all intents ranked above that of Goethe by a species of transvaluation of 
n poetic values. Mr. Holthusen has travelled the same distance by his evalua- 
tf tions of Rilke’s last poetry, the poetry written after the completion of the 
d Duineser Elegien and the Sonnette an Orpheus. In that poetry he finds — and 
ce this must be a provisional estimate which may have to be revised when Rilke’s 
| Letzte Gedichte are fully assembled and examined — ‘an absence of all those 
is reflective qualifications with which his earlier works had abounded’. They 
Z represent ‘the poet’s final and highest achievement’ (p. 53). Here we have an 
as estimate of poetic greatness that is truly paradoxical. It reveals the disorienta- 
y tion into which the adherents of recent trends of thought are led when they 
| apply their ideas to poetry rather than the problems of life. 
mn | (E. L. Sraut) 
ld 
. The Life of the Servant. By Henry Suso. Translated by Professor James M. Clark. 

London: James Clarke & Co. Ltd. 1952. 150 pp. 7s. 6d. 

n We are grateful to Professor Clark for the translation of Suso’s Biography. 
yn The earlier English version by Father T. F. Knox is unsatisfactory and the new 
e. 2 rendering will, it is hoped, induce many to study the great German mystics of 
th the fourteenth century. This new translation is readable and this is a great 
9” : achievement, for the German text is often difficult in language and meaning. 
ig | Moreover, the description of mystic experiences is not always precise. This 
us | makes it easy to disagree with the anion on some details. As examples I 
d. f would mention two sentences in Chapter 2: when in ecstasy Suso ‘gewan sin 
lis | selbs und aller dingen ein vergessen’. The successive heightening of his experi- 
as | ence is not made clear in the translation ‘he had forgotten himself’. When, after 
ly | the ecstasy, he fainted, Suso expressly states that this happened ‘against his 
of | will’, words which are left out in the English text. In Chapter 33 (p. 97, 1. 17) 
te | a sentence comparing Stagel with a bee is left out. But these and other small 
jis inaccuracies will not diminish the value of this translation. As stated by the 
mn author in the preface he follows the text of Bihlmeyer’s edition of 1907 and 
‘le borrows many of its notes from it. 
it” The authorship of the Life has been discussed without definite result. Suso 
m | himself says that it was written down by a saintly woman Elsbeth Stagel, but 


revised by him. In his book The Great German Mystics, Eckhart, Tauler und 
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Suso (Modern Language Studies, 5, Oxford 1949) Professor Clark believes in 
Elsbeth Stagel’s authorship, but in the preface to the Life he thinks it was 
written by Suso. 

At the beginning of the preface, the Life is called ‘a classic of religious litera- 
ture, worthy to be placed beside such works as the Confessions of St. Augustine 
or The Imitation of Christ’. Suso’s work has its own merits but can it bear 
comparison with Augustine's autobiography: 

(W. ScHWARz) 


Stifter als Realist. (Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 7). By 





Marianne Ludwig. Basel: Benno Schwabe. 1948. 


This is the study of a general theme, illustrated by a detailed analysis of Der 
beschriebene Tannling. The guiding concept is defined at the outset: “Realismus 
ist Ehrfurcht vor den res’, and attention is soon focused on that striking re- 
mark of Cardinal Guido in Witiko: “Es ware gut, wenn alle wiissten, was die 
Dinge fordern, und wenn alle taten, was die Dinge fordern; denn dann taten 
sie den Willen Gottes’. Stifter’s Dinglichkeit is investigated in all its aspects 
and ramifications. Many readers will boggle (we hope) at the opening state- 
ments that Stifter is more concerned with das Ding x a der Mensch, and that 
his works are (amongst other things) arm an Gesprachen (p. 13); but this shaky 
start is succeeded by a sensitive discussion of the réle of the forest, with all its 
concomitant manifestations, in Stifter’s works. The importance of clothes is 
noted; but no explanation offered. Surely the reason is that clothes are con- 
sciously assumed expressions of one’s personality — like the furniture with 
which (if we have the choice) we surround ourselves. One is not responsible 
for one’s body; but one is nearly always responsible for one’s clothes. Gott- 
fried Keller too describes clothes more than faces; because clothes are the face 
one puts on the world. After investigation of subjects, the work turns to con- 
sideration of treatment — the part played by real objects in Stifter’s imagery, 
his attachment to names, to light, to tactile values. There is a whole chapter 
on symbols which is full of acute and interesting observation: but the distinc- 
tion between Sinnbild and Symbol (p. 57, p. 58) is never explained, and state- 
ments such as that the gestures of Hanns (p. 62) or the clothes in Witiko are 
‘symbols’ seem to indicate a somewhat hazy conception of what a symbol 
really is. Nevertheless Miss Ludwig is interesting on the axe, the hat and the 
water-bucket in Der beschriebene Tannling. Indeed the great merit of this study 
is the appreciative and sensitive analysis which it offers of this neglected story. 
It concentrates on purely artistic qualities in the main; and it is therefore dis- 
turbing to find the biographical approach insinuating sudden irrelevancies such 
as that Fanni Greipl is the core of Die Mappe (p. 23) or that the forest of Der 
beschriebene Tannling is flooded with still light because the forest of Oberplan 
was flooded with still light (p. 47). For otherwise the argument has been per- 
suasive enough; and many will be prepared to accept the main thesis of the 
book — that this little work is, in its way, a masterpiece. 


(Ertc A. BLACKALL) 
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Der Lateinische Kommentar zum Granum Sinapis. Von Maria Bindschedler. Basle. 


Studien zur Deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 9. Basel: Benno Schwaber 
1949. 249 pp. 

This is the first edition of a Latin commentary on the German mystic poem 
Granum Sinapis with a German translation by the editor. The translation is 
accurate, the edition methodically sound. Besides the variant manuscript 
readings the sources used in the commentary are listed. This is an essential part 
of editions of late medieval texts. It would be desirable for an analysis of 
sources to be printed in every text edition. Dr. Bindschedler has written a 
valuable commentary on the text. It is unfortunate to find that in this edition 
as in many other publications the popular literature of the Middle Ages is 
neglected. The quotation in Chapter 32, 1 is taken from Aesop's version by 
Walter the Englishman. The student of German should pay special attention 
to the remarks that the thoughts of medieval mysticism were influenced by 
neo-platonic trends in Christianity and that similarities of thought do not 
necessarily imply identity of authorship. Dr. Bindschedler comes to thecon- 
clusion that it cannot be decided whether the German poem was written by 
Eckhart. It is completely uncertain who the author of the Latin commentary 
was. 

(W. ScHwarz) 


Dichtung und Glaube. Probleme und Gestalten der deutschen Gegenwartsliteratur. 


By Wilhelm Grenzmann. Bonn: Athenédum-Verlag. 1950. 324 pp. 


This is one of the most important works on contemporary German literature 
to come out of Germany since the war. The book consists of a series of essays 
on authors who were living at the time of publication, starting with the later 
work of Thomas Mann written in exile and reaching down to most of the 
authors whose reputation has been acquired since the war. The younger 
writers have of necessity been more briefly treated than the older ones. The 
work is not intended to be an all-inclusive history of literature, the author has 
selected those writers and their works that illustrate his theme Dichtung und 
Glaube. It has become, nevertheless, a substantial survey of the most signific- 
ant of contemporary literature. The introduction discusses in about twenty 
pages the ‘crisis’ of the times and asserts: “Deutlicher als in vielen anderen 
Zeiten ist sie [die Dichtung unserer Zeit] Weltanschauungsdichtung’, and then 
Grenzmann proceeds to examine how modern poets have attempted to come 
to terms with their recognition of the importance of metaphysical and cosmic 
forces. Thus the author finds he is able to group writers into three main 
groups: those who adopt an attitude of radical scepticism or find in varying 
degrees no sense or purpose in life (Thomas Mann, Kafka, Kasack, Wiechert, 
Hesse); those who overcome their nihilism and reach the threshold of faith 
(Ernst Jiinger and his brother, Hans Carossa); and thirdly those who have 
been able to accept the full Christian revelation of man and have reintroduced 
the supernatural as an essential part of the real world in which we have to live 
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(Bergengruen, Elisabeth Langgasser, Stefan Andres, Franz Werfel, R. A. 
Schréder, Gertrud von Le Fort); a final section treats briefly of the effect of the 
war on writers of lyrical poetry (Holthusen, Rudolf Hagelstange and others), 
drama (Brecht, Zuckmayer, Borchert) and narrative (Plivier). Grenzmann is 
thus concerned with the ‘Weltverhalten und Weltdeutung’ to be found in 
contemporary literature, and he writes not as a ‘neutral’ but from the firm 
basis of his own Christian convictions. As he considers each author in turn he 
gives much useful analysis of the literary qualities of the works he discusses in 
greater detail. Grenzmann has provided a good example of the way a scholarly 
study of this kind should be written. The book is illustrated with photographs 
of the authors discussed, and it is a pleasure to read a work that has been 
written in a style that is so lucid. It is supplemented with some useful biblio- 


graphical information and notes. 
(W. I. Lucas) 


Paul Ernst: Selected Short Stories. Edited by W. Walker Chambers. Oxford: 


Basil Blackwell. 1952. 75 pp. 


Werner Bergengruen: Die drei Falken. Edited by Pamela Reilly. Oxford: Basil 


Blackwell. 1952. 47 pp. 

This collection of Paul Ernst’s stories contains twelve Anekdoten, varied in 
subject matter and setting, some of them humorous, others serious, even 
bordering on the tragic. Material of this kind, though of no outstanding 
literary value, is always welcome because it lends itself for use at practically 
all stages of teaching. Professor Chambers’s introduction gives an excellent 
account of Ernst’s complex personality and his fitful development as an artist 
and writer. 

Readers of German Life and Letters who have by now become well ac- 
quainted with the work of Werner Bergengruen (cf. II, 179ff; IV, 136f) will 
welcome the inclusion of one of his stories in Blackwell’s German Texts. 
Die drei Falken is a short story of high quality, sure to hold the reader’s interest, 
and characteristic of the author’s technique. Miss Reilly contributes a com- 
petent introduction into the life and work of this representative modern 
writer, together with a subtle appreciation of the text. Students will find the 
notes very helpful, but it is doubtful whether the short vocabulary can serve 
any useful purpose, considering the level at which both text and introduction 
aim. 

(MarIANNE Pick) 


Hélderlin-Jahrbuch 1952. Im Auftrag der Hélderlin-Gesellschaft herausgegeben 


von Fr. Beissner & Paul Kluckhohn. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
19§2. 

‘Dies ist das heilige Ziel meiner Wiinsche und meiner Thitigkeit, dies, dass 
ich in unserm Zeitalter die Keime wecke, die in einem kiinftigem reifen 
werden, Hélderlin wrote to his half-brother in 1793. To judge by this 
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excellent publication of the Hélderlin Society, with its accounts of the minute 
and multifarious research now being devoted to Hdlderlin and the high 
standard of scholarship maintained by all its contributors, it would seem that 
the poet’s ambition may yet be realized. 

The present issue opens with Professor Wolfgang Schadewaldt’s lecture — 
delivered at the annual assembly of the Hélderlin Society in 195 2—on 
Hdlderlin’s use of the term exzentrische Bahn, which has been widely mis- 
understood by critics unaware of its exact connotation in astronomy. The 
word exzentrisch occurs in Hélderlin’s works of every period, but it is an 
aphorism in his early preface to Hyperion that has occasioned the most blatant 
misinterpretations; only a precise definition of the term enables us to appre- 
ciate what Hélderlin meant by exzentrische Begeisterung, a concept crucial to his 
own re-interpretation of the Greeks. The word exzentrisch refers to the 
changing distance between a planet or star and the sun. “Wenn nur der 
Mensch nicht so periodisch ware!’ Hélderlin exclaimed. Professor Schade- 
waldt shows that the idea of an eccentric orbit, with its counterpart in Hélder- 
lin’s experience and emotional life, is implicit in much of his imagery. 

Dr. Clemens Heselhaus contributes an essay on Hélderlin’s modification of 
the idea vitae, in Herder’s sense of the word; he traces its influence on Hdlder- 
lin’s use of symbols, such as those of the plant, of fire and of the pilgrim, with 
special emphasis on the idea of rejuvenation. Dr. Alfred Romain offers a new 
interpretation of Ganymed, one of Hélderlin’s Nachtgesange, and compares this 
late ode with the earlier version Der Gefesselte Strom. This essay is followed by 
Dr. Wolfgang Binder’s admirable analysis of Hélderlin’s use of his two 
favourite ode forms and of their different character. Dr. Ulrich Hétzer 
presents and comments on references to Hélderlin in a lecture delivered in 
1846 by Wilhelm Sigmund Teuffel, a classical scholar. Lastly, there is a 
detailed review of the literature on Hélderlin produced between 1948 and 
1951, as well as reports on recent activities at the Hélderlin Archives near 
Tiibingen and on last year’s assembly of the Hdlderlin Society. 


(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur. Bd. I. 2. Auflage. Von Th. C. van Stockum 


und J. van Dam. Groningen: Wolters Verlag. 1952. 


In presenting us with the first volume of their history of German literature, 
the authors have succeeded in avoiding several of the faults shared 
commonly by studies of this nature. It is, above all, refreshing to find a 
combination of lucidity and conciseness, which does not resolve itself into a 
catalogue of authors and their works plus a quantity of more or less super- 
fluous biographical detail. The authors claim in their preface to have avoided 
periphrasis and ill-founded evaluations, and, as an example, their short account 
of Hrosvitha of Gandersheim, where they have mentioned everying necessary 
and omitted all idle speculation, bears witness to the success of their efforts. 
The authors have had a very large public in mind when writing their book, 
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and there is no doubt that the survey will be of value to both the student 
and the general reader. Of interest to the advanced student will be the valu- 
able bibliography containing some of the most recent contributions to our 
knowledge of German literature. The bibliography of the drama has serious 


omissions. 
(WaLTER Moss) 


Roman: Kleines Leserhandbuch. By Bernhard Rang. Freiburg i. B.: Herder. 
1950. 

This is hardly a handbook. Handbook to what? Certainly not to the history of 
the novel, nor to its aesthetics (if there be any such thing). It offers a series of 
quite agreeable essays on various topics connected with the novel as an art 
form — essays which are really nothing more than talks, for this is mere 
talking about literature. There are good things: on Dostoievski, on Wuthering 
Heights, on Witiko compared with War and Peace. There are surprising things: 
Doktor Faustus is a ‘Monstrum’, Der Zauberberg makes an ‘empty’ impression, 
but The Bridge of San Luis Rey is ‘fast mozartisch durchleuchtet’. The book 
never becomes uninteresting or deep. One is gratified to find appreciation of 
Mrs. Dalloway; but there is the usual extravagant praise of Galsworthy and 
the lip-service to Dickens. The names of George Eliot and Hardy are men- 
tioned, once each, but the former is merely lumped in with Dickens and 
Galsworthy as ‘besonders englisch in Stimmung und Atmosphire’ and the 
latter is said to show realism ‘gemildert durch die persénliche Gefiihlshaftig- 
keit des Verfassers’. The author does not suggest that these are both very great 
novelists And, needless to say, there is not a word about Jane Austen. 


(Eric A. BLACKALL) 


Der letzte Rittmeister. By Werner Bergengruen. Ziirich: Verlag Die Arche. 
Das Gehcimnis verbleibt. By Werner Bergengruen. Ziirich: Verlag die Arche. 


These two books were Bergengruen’s present to his readers on his sixtieth 
birthday. The last Captain of Horse is dedicated to the memory of his two 
young brothers killed in the first World War. The ‘Captain’ is a gentleman 
who after serving under the Czar retires to the Tessino to live and there 
recounts the story of his life to his friend, Bergengruen. He possesses the rare 
gift of summing up his outward experiences and misfortunes in twenty-four 
short stories and presenting them as an enrichment of his inner life. 

Bergengruen pays homage in this book to the world of ‘the real gentleman’ 
as well as to the world of ‘horses’ — the days of both being numbered. A 
‘Captain of Horse’ must not only be a dashing cavalry officer, a real cavalier; 
there must also be something foolhardy and fantastic about him, something 
of the lovable folly of his ancestor Don Quixote. He knows that he is an 
anachronism, and this knowledge provides him with the ironic twist with 
which he smiles back at himself from the calm and serenity of old age. 
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It is one of Bergengruen’s most personal books, and in it he leads the reader 
into the world of his childhood, the half German, half Russian provinces of 
the Baltic where — as Reinhold Schneider said in his birthday tribute on the 
German wireless — every citizen is an aristocrat. 

In Das Geheimnis verbleibt Bergengruen allows us a glimpse into his work- 
shop. “The Unwritten Story’ shows us how an impressive “Novelle’ should be 
written and where the author should look for his theme. In a number of 
these sketches we are presented with some unforgettable childhood memories: 
a Christmas visit to an old nanny, of a wish — never fulfilled — to possess a 
puppet-show of his own. Or he tells of an author's great responsibility to- 
wards his readers. Among the thoughts and aphorisms of the “Occasional 
Notes’ is an appreciation of the short story (Novelle) as something greater 
than the long novel. 

Throughout these autobiographical sketches we recognize that Bergengruen 
is of those who say “Yes’ to life and who are willing to accept the world as it is. 
He knows that, in spite of all the recent upheavals and sufferings, man must 
revere ‘the wholeness’ of the world which God has created: 


Nimm die Welt willfahrig hin 
j und mit hellem Mut. 

Ll | Weil ja Liebe sie entwarf 
| 





FE I en eR NN TERE RET eu ERE ALT a ; 


: bis zum iarmsten Keim — 
nichts ist, was dich schrecken darf 


| und du bist daheim. 


An epilogue by Ida F. Gérres sums up Bergengruen’s work with fine feeling 
and understanding. 





(Marre HEYNEMANN) 


Deutsches Dichten und Denken von der germanischen bis zur staufischen Zeit (Deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte vom 5. bis 13. Jahrhundert). Zweite, verbesserte, Auflage. 
Von Hans Naumann. Sammlung Géschen, Bd. 1121. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1952. 166 pp. DM 2,40. 


Professor Naumann’s view on the history of German literature is well known 
and need not be discussed at length. He attempts to find traces of Germanic 
oetry and thought in as many poems as possible. It is interesting to see how 
o develops this thesis. Some examples are: the Old High German poem 
Christus und die Samariterin (now rechristened Die Samariterin am Brunnen) has 
a technique which is almost early Germanic (p. 36). In the Heliand the history 
of Christ is ultimately (letzten Endes) very near to the situation of the heroic 
song (p. 33). Hartmann von Aue’s Gregorius and Armer Heinrich are no legends 
as this term is understood by the Church but are ‘im Grunde sehr unchristlich- 
volkstiimliche Probleme in ganz untheologischer Art’ (p. 117). 


(W. ScHwarz) 
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Heinrich von Morungen, Herausgegeben von Carl von Kraus. 2. Auflage. Miinchen: 


Die 


Carl Hanser. 1950. 117 pp. 


This collection of Heinrich von Morungen’s poems once again reveals all the 
qualities of Carl von Kraus’s method and forms a fitting epilogue to the work 
of a great medievalist. The short commentary draws attention to the form of 
each individual poem, its technique of rhyme, and the harmony or contrast in 
the contents of the stanzas. His lifelong occupation with Minnesong enables 
him to see subtleties which have been overlooked by almost every student of 
these beautiful and often difficult songs. There is a short Epilogue in which he 
surveys our knowledge about Morungen’s life, and in which he characterizes 
his poetry. The book is well printed, having the Middle High German text 
and Kraus’s translation on opposite pages. The rhythmical form of the original 
but not its rhyme has been preserved in the Modern German version. 


(W. ScHwarz) 


Deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon. Begriindet von Wolfgang 
Stammler. Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachgenossen herausgegeben von 
Karl Langosch, Band IV, Lieferung 2, Tage-Utzingen. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1952. 


The rapid publication of the latest instalments of the Verfasserlexikon causes us 
to hope that it will be completed in the near future. There are interesting 
essays in this part, among them some comparatively lengthy ones. The student 
will find them useful for his work. It is unexpected to find an article on 
Thomas Aquinas. Gottfried Weber’s thesis that Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
work contains some ideas which were later found in Thomas is mentioned but 
not discussed. No reference is made to the Middle High German translation 
of the Summa Theologiae, edited by B. Q. Morgan and F. W. Strothmann 
(Stanford University Publications, University Series. Language and Litera- 
ture, vol. VIII, No. 1) Stanford, Cal. 1950. 
I would like to plead for the inclusion of Trithemius. 
(W. ScHwarz) 
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